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Madam —there’s a sausage that’ll keep much 
longer than the Fourth—it is cased the modern 
way—with Visking to protect! Buy as much as 
you like—as many kinds as you like and if you 
have a piece left just cover the end that is cut 
—put it in your refrigerator and it will be just 
as good for your next outing, for Bud’s lunch 


or for your husband’s midnight snacks. 


Yes, Madam, I can always give you a better 
price on a whole piece. It pays you and me both 
because of less handling. Viskings make it 
practical to recommend larger amounts. 
Indeed, Madam, I believe this Visking way of 
putting up sausage is a great help to the sau- 
sage business just as “Cellophane” wrapped 
candy, gum, cigarettes, etc. have been a big boon 
to their manufacturers. 


Visking Styled Sausage Looks Good—Tastes . 


Good — Keeps Better — and Sells Best at 


6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


Stacks 


Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario. 

Representatives for Great Britain: John Crampton & Co., Ltd., 31 Princess St., 

Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. Representatives for France and Belgium: 
Fabre et Cie, 35 Rue de la Haie Coq., Aubervilliers, Seine, France. 





SCHONLAND 


Patented 


Casing Puller 


Will Save 50% to 60% in Time and Labor 


at the Stuffing Bench—one man and a casing 











puller can do the work of two men without it! 











ERE is a device that will not 
only speed up your produc- 

tion but which makes the most te- 
dious work at the stuffing bench 


the simplest and easiest. 


Pays for itself in 
a very short while 





The Schonland Casing Puller 
draws the casing on the stuffing 
@ tube without tearing the casing 


or tiring the operator. Hundreds 











now in use by prominent, success- 








ful sausage makers. 


Take advantage of our 15 day FREE TRIAL offer—urite 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baiialo. N.yY..U.s.A. 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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YOU COULD LOCK 
YOUR RETAINER 
COVERS DOWN 









ADELMANN 
YIELDING SPRINGS 


Your old ham retainers are equipped with 
springs, it is true, but they are probably as 
unyielding as a fixed lock, and just as in- 
efficient. A ham being boiled requires elastic 


But a ham being 
boiled requires an 
elastic pressure! 


The elliptical yielding springs built into all 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers insure the production of 
a quality product. Hams are always firm, well- 
molded, uniform in texture and high in quality. The 
yielding springs permit the ham to expand and con- 
tract while cooking. They spread their pressure over 
a large area, so eliminate cover tilting. Elliptical 
yielding springs are exclusive to ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers! 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of Nirosta 
Metal, Monel Metal, Cast Aluminum and Tinned 
Steel, in a wide range of sizes and shapes. Trade-in 


pressure that follows all expansions and con- 
tractions. This is mecessary to minimize 
shrinkage, maintain quality, and insure a 
firm, attractive product. 

Only ADELMANN yielding springs permit 
the variations in pressure necessary for profit- 
able results. This and other exclusive 
ADELMANN features insure the production 
of boiled hams that sel] and make profits! 
Equip your plant now with ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. Your old, inefficient retainers 
will pay a substantial part of the cost. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


schedules and complete particulars available. 





Type “OE”’ 






Nirosta 
Metal Boiler 


« 
ADELMANN 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Main Office and Factory, Post Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 

















European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 
Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Representative: 
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PRAGUE SALT 


PRAGUE Cure is 


‘“‘America’s Perfect Cure’”’ 


HAMS BACON SAUSAGE MEATS 


Millions of Pounds in Cure Every Day 














You You 
do do 
not want 
want safe 
Spoilage Curing 


“Smoke for Safety” “Cook for Safety” 





Young America Knows What 
These Are 




















You CAN select the best grades of Trimmings 


You CAN keep your kitchens and cookers sterile 


Destructive Bacteria Are Everywhere 





Special Binder Sausage Flour is a sweet filler, a natural binder. It’s intended to 
keep the juices and rich fats from cooking out. As meat prices advance, use Special 
Binder. The food value of your wieners will be greater, the appearance — “a 


tight skinned wiener.” 


The Griffith Laboratories ““Giceo i” 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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This wrapper, too, enjoys a di, 


always 


est stan: 


Some wrappers don’t like water. No wonder. Dip them in it and they quickly gt oe 


to pieces ... Not so with Paterson Vegetable Parchment. This wrapper enjoys @ you are 
dip. When wet, it is just as strong as when dry. And it takes on a sparkling silk 


Section of W 
quality which actually heightens its attractive appearance, while at the same tim siminim es 

<> ; ; reton Wile 
enabling it to hug the food tenderly and protect it perfectly from the outside world solcsone a 
Wilson plant 





Millions of Paterson-wrappé 
quality foods bear this nations 
advertised symbol on the wrap 
per. Every user of Paterso 
Vegetable Parchment in printé 
form is entitled to this servi 








protected 
nm 
PATERSON 
GENUINE 
VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT 










Yes, Paterson Vegetable Parchment enjoys a dip. And ) 





moist products around which it is wrapped enjoy the 
safe protection which it gives them. Paterson Parchment 


at no extra cost. 
Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. Branch sales offices: pacific Coast customers enjoy the advantages 


complete printing and delivery service from 





New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Sen Francisco plant at 74 Rincon Street. 
PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMEN! 
Insoluble and grease-proof.... Keeps its full strength when we 
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A PRODUCT OF |JNPROQVED 
GOODNESS 
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@ WHY BUY ONE? 


Be sure the gelatine you buy meets every test of high quality 


You shun haphazard production methods in your 
own plant, don’t you? You make sure of quality 
before you make deliveries. 


But how about the products you buy? Are you 
always sure that they, too, are made to the high- 
est standards of perfection? Gelatine, for example. 


Standardize on Wilson’s Gelatine and be sure 
you are getting gelatine made from finest raw 


Section of Wilson plant showing 
battery of filters, glass lined tanks, 
aluminum evaporators and sani- 
tary nickel lines throughout —one 
reason Wilson Gelatine is pure, 
wholesome and good. (This illus- 
tration is one of a series of actum 
Wilson plant photographs.) 


THE STANDARD OF 


THE GELATINE INDUSTRY Sy 


materials, in a modern sanitary plant, by meth- 
ods assuring highest quality and value. 


Remember! The character of your finished 
product cannot be maintained if quality is lack- 
ing in any ingredient. Be as careful when you 
buy as when you sell. 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
4100 South Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 



















NEW 


] Gears totally enclosed. Bone 
l den oo Od Sa ee 


Gears revolve in grease 
which is applied with grease 
gun. 


3 Lenser wearing gears, and 
rg Uses %4” instead of 
” balls. 


Pe tlicagal °C 
longer wear to heads and 


5 Larger motor shafts of high- 
est grade nickel steel. 
6 Stronger, huskier motor. 


Head removable without dis- 
mantling. 


8 = yer protected by one- 
lece nut. 


9 New longer wearing, posi- 
tive trigger switch. Can’t 
> 4 accidentally turned on or 


10 Switch block and handle 


can be demounted easily 
without cutting wires. 


The B&D 
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a 
IMPROVED MODEL 


The original B & D HAM SAW was good 
enough to gain world wide acceptance through 
its efficiency. Now it has been so vastly im- 
proved that it is far and away better than 
ever. The new model brings even greater 
efficiency, speed and lower costs to the ham 
marking operation. 





LIBERAL TRADE-IN 


You can now get a liberal allow- 
ance for your old ham saw on 
the purchase of one of the 1932 
B & D HAM SAWS. This makes 
it easy and economical for you 
to replace worn out or obsolete 
ham saws with the best, latest, 
most modern on the market. 
Send today for complete details. 


Sole Distributors 
BEST & DONOVAN 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


HAM SAW 
F 

















A WORD ABOUT SALT 


from the 


You are asked to believe so many things about salt. 


SEVE N 4 A LT ME N But about Diamond Crystal Salt, we ask you to believe 











only one thing: it’s always the same in each of its seven 
special features ...today, next week, or next year. 


You see, Diamond Crystal Salt is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process, the key to all salt goodness. It is 
your guarantee of a uniform salt. 


\ Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and— 








UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 
UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 




















UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM*IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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Makers of the genuine 
H.J. Mayer Special Frank- 
furter, Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and without 
sage), Braunschweiger 
Liver, Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con Carne, 
Rouladen Delicatessen 
and Wonder Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 


Beware of products bear- 

ing similar name — only 

H. J. Mayer makes the 

genwine H. J. Mayer prod- 
ucts listed. 





¥ 
be 
4 
4 
4 
S 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
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is quite the thing 


but be careful where you trim! 


Cutting costs is a wise move toward in- 
creasing profits, but it should be done right . 
—sensibly. That’s why we so strongly 
advocate against cutting quality for the 
sake of price, for without quality, sales and 
profits must surely decline. 


The false economy of buying seasoning by 
price alone is easily determined. Figure 
the seasoning cost per pound of sausage! 
The actual difference, proved by investiga- 
tion, between H. J. Mayer Special Sausage 
Seasonings and the lowest prices quoted is 
only 1/14c per pound of sausage — only 
$00.000714! And this does not take into 
consideration added impetus to sales be- 
cause of the delicious, appetizing flavor 
and superior quality that H. J. Mayer 
Seasonings guarantee. 


When next you are tempted by low barrel 
prices remember that when you buy sea- 
soning, you are buying results —fine flavor, 
better product, increased sales and more 
repeat business. Results are guaranteed 
with H. J. Mayer Special Sausage Season- 
ings. And when you figure the seasoning 
cost per pound, you'll find that the differ- 
ence is a small premium for insuring per- 
fect sausage. Write for details today. 





H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Plant—Windsor, Ontario 
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Packer—“But you can’t beat our price.” 
Customer—“Ugh! In this slime? No, 
not at any price! My good man, have 
you never heard of LOHMAN CIR- 
CULATORS?” 


The Customer 
is Right! 


Placed in coolers, the LOHMAN CIR- 
CULATOR gently moves a large vol- 
ume of air—immediately stops drip- 
ping walls and ceilings, equalizes tem- 
perature and humidity, checks mold 


growth, reduces refrigerating costs and 
minimizes shrinkage. 


Inexpensive — will more 
than pay for itself in six 
months. 


Note! Write about trial 


offer. 


William J. Lohman, inc. 


62 Ninth Ave., New York City 


a 


The Only Practical, Most | 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 


f= e 
The O. K. 
Knives 


will hold their kut- 
ting. edge twice as 


The O.” K. Knife 
—showing one 

blade detached— 

can be changed 

in a minute. A 

knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of long as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 

Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 














Chas. W. Dieckmann 
Chicago | 




















COST CUTTING POINTS 
of Wynantskill Stockinettes 


Complete Line 

* All stockinette require- 
ments can be filled by 
WYNANTSKILL! All sizes, 
weights and shapes are car- 
ried in stock for immediate 
delivery. Special stock- 
inettes to compensate for 
unusual conditions or spe- 
= products also avail- 
able. 


Your inquiry will bring 
samples of Wynantskill 
Stockinettes exactly suited 
to your needs. Prices are 
low. Write today! 


BEEF - HAM - SHEEP 
LAMB.BACON.FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 








Wri te for Samples 
WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Jos. W. Gates 
131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Glenside, Pa. 
W. J. Newman 
1005 Pearl St. 
Alameda, Calif. 


TROY 
e N.Y. 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 S. Dearborn 8t. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank O. Seth Cc. M. 
Box 57—Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Represented by 


Ardizzoni 
9942—4I1st Ave. 
Corona, L. L., N. ¥. 
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... Better Looking Beef 


A well-known packer says: “We use BEMIS \ + 
BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS exclusively, buying hun- : 
dreds of them every year. They certainly give 

a nice white color to the beef, and also take 

away any ‘wrinkled’ effect that the carcass may 

have, giving it a smoothness that is very 

desirable.” 





“Home-made” bleaching cloths, of ordinary 
light sheeting, are not sufficiently absorbent to 
do a good job of bleaching. Furthermore, there 
is a considerable waste in cutting the cloth, and 


the edges ravel in washing. 


Bemis Beef Bleaching Cloths are made of 





extra-heavy cotton, specially woven to obtain 
the greatest possible absorption. They take up 
all the surface blood. Double-hemming and 
lock-stitching prevent raveling, and assure long 
wear. The cloths come to you in proper size, 
all ready to use. And their initial cost is low. 


Free sample, on request. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street . . . . «. Saint Louis, Mo. 
51st Street and 2nd Avenue . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Compare withany wrap you've ever 
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This is now the supreme lard liner and 
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and with 


wrap for ham, and bacon .. . 
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. All weights 


no increase in price ... 
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Rhinelander Grease proof 


and grades of 


A\SS 


in the new color. 


available 


are NOW 
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RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 








Parettbern coil 


TAPER COMPANY 


GREASEPROOF 


RHINELANDER 
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Chicago Invites the World 





Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 














your headquarters and we assure you that we 














will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 


eee —~- 
ee ———- 




















decrease your expenses while visiting > 




















=CHICAGO= 




















THE PETERS, JR. | | CONTROLLED 






















: ep QUALITY , 
Carton Forming and Lining STOCKINETTES fi 
Machine Pays Big Af 
Dividends 


Savings Soon 
Repay Small Cost! 


The small cost of the 
Peters, Jr. is repaid in 
3 to 4 months with a 
small average daily 
production. The sub- 
stantial savings ef- 


a 
fected will assure prof- FORMS AND 
itable operationof your LINES CARTONS “a 
packaging department. AUTOMATICALLY 


This efficient machine at the rate of 35 to 40 





will save time, labor, per minute with one State 1637 
maintenance and space operator. Readily ad- : 
and prove a profitable _iustable to many sizes. 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
investment. Write for details! Selling Agent 
PETERS MACHINERY Co. | | THE ADLER COMPANY 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois The World’s Largest Knittere of Stockinette Fabries 
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DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE. PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5 tAVEAT45*°ST.NEW YORK CITY 
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or Cleaning 


Greasy Surfaces 


A product specifically designed to make a 
hard job easy—ROYAL WASHING 
POWDER, was created by a meat packing 
organization which should and does know 
what is required in the cleaning of greasy 
surfaces in the packing plant. Wherever 
grease is found, ROYAL WASHING 
POWDER should be used, for it reduces 
time and labor costs—and does a better job 


of cleaning. 


Preponderance of Alkali 
with JUST ENOUGH Soap 


ROYAL WASHING POWDER is an excellent and 
most economical cleaning agent. High in alkali content 
with just a sufficient amount of soap to enable easy and 
quick rinsing. We are confident that you will be 
agreeably surprised at the results obtained. 


NN RPS) 
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WASHING POWDER 


ARMOUR ANS COMPANY : Industrial Soap Div. 
1355 W. 3st St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Meat Packing and Allied Industries Plan 


to Deal with Government 


EAT packing and allied industries are get- 
ting under way with their plans for industry 
control under the terms of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 
This act covers certain products processed from 
basic agricultural commodities. 


It is understood that the President has signed 
or is about to sign an order transferring to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration the pow- 
ers granted in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act with reference to the meat packing industry 
and certain other industries. Presumably this is to 
clear up any doubt as to jurisdiction over certain 
industries under the two acts, and so that relation- 
ship of these industries to the government will be 
centralized. 


First Conference Is Held 


The meat packing industry had its first confer- 
ence with the government this week concerning the 
organization of the industry to help in accomplish- 
ing the purposes of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

The conference committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers met with the government 
administrators at Washington. This committee 
was appointed by the 26 directors and officers of 
the Institute, representing meat packing companies 
of various types and sizes situated all the way from 
Los Angeles, Calir., to New York City. 

Following the conference President Wm. Whit- 
field Woods of the Institute, who was a member of 
the conference committee, announced plans for 
further procedure as follows: 


As soon as the government indicates what it will 
sanction in the way of a marketing and trade prac- 
tice agreement—and before a public hearing is held 


by the government on such agreement—the Insti- 
tute will hold a series of local meetings throughout 
the country for the purpose of consulting all pack- 
ers on plans and proposals to the government con- 
cerning an agreement under the act, and for the 
organization of local committees to carry out such 
plans. 
Local Meetings for Packers 

All meat packers and wholesalers, whether mem- 
bers of the Institute or not, will be urged to partici- 
pate in these meetings, and in the working out of a 
marketing agreement and plans for carrying it out. 

It is anticipated that it will be almost two weeks, 
at the earliest, before a tentative indication will be 
available as to exactly what the Government will 
sanction. Therefore, the local meetings probably 
will not be held until the latter part of July. 


While the membership of the Institute, which is 
the national trade association of the meat packing 
industry, handles a preponderant volume of the 
commercial meat business of the country, all pack- 
ers and wholesalers — members and non-members 
alike — will be urged to attend the meetings and 
express their sentiments and views, so that the 
proposals finally presented to the government may 
be as representative as possible of the opinions of 
all factors in the industry, regardless of location, 
size or character of business. 


By holding local meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try, President Woods pointed out, it is hoped to 
make it possible for every packer in the country to 
hear the plans in detail and express his views at a 
minimum of travel expense. 

Further notification will be given as to where and when 
the meetings will be held, and all packers will be invited to 
send representatives to the meeting which it is most con- 
venient for them to attend. Through attendance at such 
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meetings, packers will have full opportunity to put forward 
any suggestions which they feel are important, and to 
arrange for participation in the administration of whatever 
plan is finally adopted. 


Action by Representative Groups. 
The government has announced that it does not intend to 
deal with individual companies in the matter of marketing 
or trade agreements, but rather with organized groups. 


The representative group in each industry will be that 
with which the government will deal. This may account, 
says President Woods, for the number of applications for 
membership recently received by the Institute from packers 
in various parts of the country. The present membership 
of the Institute, numbering over 200, handles in the aggre- 
gate between 80 and 85 per cent of the total volume of com- 
mercial slaughter and is located practically in every state. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the members conduct slaugh- 
tering operations. 


July 1, 1933, 


Some of the members of the Institute are large com- 
panies, some are of moderate size, and many are small com- 
panies handling a few hundred head of cattle or hogs a 
week. The executive committee of the Institute is made up 
of representatives of companies of varying size in various 
parts of the country. 


Packers who are not members of the Institute will be 
invited to the meetings and urged to participate equally 
with members in the discussion of a proposed agreement 
with the government. Non-members wishing membership 
will be invited to make application on equal terms with 
present members. 


The experience which the Institute has had in adminis- 
tering the Code of Trade Practices of the American Meat 
Packing Industry since it was adopted in 1929 undoubtedly 
will be of great value to the Institute in its dealings with 
packers and government officials in connection with trade 
practice agreements. 


Sausage Manufacturers to Have National Group 


Opportunity for sausage manufactur- 
ers in all parts of the country to be- 
come members of a Sausage Division of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers will be extended in accordance with 
the recommendation made this week by 
the Institute’s Committee on Sausage, 
of which W. H. Gausselin, president of 
the Mutual Sausage Company, Chicago, 
is chairman. 


Plans of the committee have been ap- 
proved by Wm. Whitfield Woods, pres- 
ident of the Institute, and will be pre- 
sented formally to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute at its meeting 
on July 5. 


In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Sausage, it 
is planned to extend to every sausage- 
maker in the United States an invita- 
tion to join the Sausage Division of 
the Institute. The invitation will be 
extended to the smallest as well as to 
the largest units. The recommendation 
of the Institute’s Committee on Sau- 
sage contemplates that all companies 
manufacturing sausage which are now 
members of the Institute will auto- 
matically become members of the new 
Sausage Division. 


See Need of Organization. 


The action of the Committee on Sau- 
sage was taken after a great many in- 
quiries had been made of Mr. Gausselin 
by sausage makers in different sections 
of the country as to what steps should 
be taken to bring about concerted ac- 
tion to deal with the many problems 
which will confront the industry under 
the new Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Requests for further information or 
applications for membership may be 
sent to the Institute in care of W. H. 
Gausselin, Chairman of the Committee 
on Sausage. 


A large number of prominent manu- 
facturers of sausage already hold mem- 
bership in the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and will automatically 
become members of the Sausage Divi- 
sion, as evidenced by the membership 


of the Committee on Sausage, which is 
made up of the following: 

W. H. Gausselin, Chairman, Mutual 
Sausage Company, Chicago. 

Sam Abraham, Abraham Brothers 
Pkg. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

L. O. Alkire, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Joseph Baum, The Joseph Baum Pkg. 
Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

Frank D. Warner, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 











Strength in Unity 


Passage of the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act and the Industrial 
Recovery Act, and realization of 
the apparent purpose Of the gov- 
ernment to deal with groups rather 
than with individual companies, 
have led to movements in some 
fields to organize trade associations 
or other groups for the purpose of 
providing facilities for negotiation 
with the government. 


Fortunately the packing industry, 
in the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, already has an organiza- 
tion ideally suited for the purpose. 

The Institute is national in scope, 
represents small packers as well as 
large, has had experience in the 
effective administration of a code 
of trade practice, and is one of the 
outstanding trade associations in 
the United States. 


Most important of all, it already 
has been in touch with the govern- 
ment concerning a proposed trade 
agreement for the packing industry. 

The Institute is not a closed cor- 
poration, and packers who may be 
wondering what to do to protect 
their interests in connection with 
the new legislation would do well 
to consider their relationship to 
such an association. 


In related fields, such as sausage, 
the Institute will bring forward a 
plan that will embrace the entire 
industry. Manufacturers of sausage 
and other related lines might well 
defer action through other groups 
until the plan for united action is 
considered. 




















George A. Casey, Wilmington Pro- 
vision Co., Wilmington, Del. 

G. E. Duwe, Mickelberry’s Food 
Products Company, Chicago. 

F. Howard Firor, Frank M. Firor, 
Ine., New York, N. Y. 
_ Carl T. Fischer, Henry Fischer Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Walter Frank, Frank & Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hugo A. Hildebrandt, The Hilde- 
brandt Prov. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edward C. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

A. R. McCartan, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago. 

Myron McMillan, J. T. McMillan 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. H. Merkel, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

George N. Meyer, Meyer Packing 
Co., Indiana, Pa. 

Isaac Powers, Home Packing & Ice 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. A. Scanlan, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 

Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Brothers 
Co., Erie, Penn. 

Earl Thompson, 
Co., Chicago. 

Paul W. Trier, Arnold Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Julian Ulmer, Jacob Ulmer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Penn. 

Frederick A. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, 
Ine., Philadelphia, Penn. 

C. A. Young, C. A. Young Company, 
Johnstown, Penn. 


Plans are being made by the Insti- 
tute for a series of meetings in all 
parts of the country to which packers 
and sausage makers will be invited to 
hear the proposals and submit their 
views so that whatever is finally sub- 
mitted to the government may repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the entire indus- 
try. 

It is believed that organization of 
local groups will be necessary to deal 
with the problems of the different 
communities, and it will be the purpose 
of the Sausage Division to sponsor and 
encourage the formation of such 
groups. 


Reliable Packing 
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Industry Control Under Way 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—It should be re- 
membered that the meat packing and 
allied industries, as well as industries 
processing food products, do not come 
under the National Recovery Act, but 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
of which George N. Peek and Charles J. 
Brand are coadministrators. It is under- 
stood that the President will shortly sign 
an order making this point clear. 


Some indication of the methods to 
be pursued in considering codes of fair 
competition for industry under the In- 
dustry Control Act was given this week 
in the opening hearings on the code 
submitted by the cotton textile indus- 
try. General Hugh S. Johnson, indus- 
try administrator, presided at these 
meetings; W. L. Allen is deputy admin- 
istrator and Donald R. Richberg is gen- 
eral counsel for the administration. 

Although a 40-hour week is in pros- 
pect for the cotton textile industry, it 
was pointed out that this set no pre- 
cedent for other industries whose codes 
were soon to be considered. “A 40- 
hour week in industry generally would 
not scratch the surface of our job of 
putting large numbers of unemployed 
back to work,” General Johnson said. 
“Indeed I know of no other industry 
in which we could even receive for con- 
sideration a code proposing a 40-hour 
week,” 


Main Object to Make Jobs. 
During the course of the hearing 


General Johnson laid down a policy that 
he intends to make his whole objective 
in dealing with industry; that is, the 
getting of jobs for the idle even though 
he sacrifices many of the old fundamen- 


tals of American business. He showed 
clearly that he regarded efficiency in 
plant operation as less important than 
his scheme to put men back to work. 


When one witness declared that his 
company was operating 24 hours a day 
with an ample demand for its output, 
that it advocated a boost in the pro- 
posed minimum wage, that it was ready 
to accept any limitation on working 
hours but protested any attempt to 
limit the use of machinery to two 40- 
hour shifts, Administrator Johnson said 
that the very efficiency of the plant 
brought more units of work per em- 
ployee _and contributed to unemploy- 
ment distress. 


It was protested that to put a pre- 
mium on inefficiency was contrary to 
American business principles and the 
administrator replied that his purpose 
was to get men back to work and that 
he would not be deterred by individual 
cases in an industry. 

_In relation to hours of labor, Pres- 
ident Green of the American Federation 
of Labor expressed the opinion that a 
week much longer than 30 hours will 
not answer the purpose of getting the 
unemployed back to work. He felt, 
however, that the same working week 
should be established for all industry. 


Rules for Hearings. 


Apparently the national recovery ad- 
ministration will maintain the most 
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rigid control over all hearings, but the 
administrator said that all interests 
would be heard so that injustice would 
be done to none. 

Rules of procedure under which the 
hearings are to be conducted were an- 
nounced by the general counsel for the 
administration as designed to produce 
facts only, no oral arguments upon 
questions of law being permitted, but 
where an interest feels its legal rights 
are being trampled it may present its 
plea privately in writing to the admin- 
istration. The control of testimony to 
be presented at the hearings will rest 
entirely with the deputy administrator, 
who will call and question all witnesses 
and no question may be asked by any- 
one without his consent. No cross ex- 
amination of witnesses by a representa- 
tive of opposing interests will be per- 
mitted. 

It was pointed out that these limita- 
tions were necessary in order not to de- 
lay the hearings interminably. 


Sasa taene 
ADVISE ON FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


A committee representing the major 
food processing and distributing indus- 
tries of the United States has been or- 
ganized to advise the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration on distribu- 
tion conditions in the various industries 
concerned. The organization grew out 
of a conference of representatives of 
the industries with Charles J. Brand, 
coadministrator, and William I. Wester- 
velt, director of the processing and 
marketing division. 


Following is the committee member- 
ship as thus far organized: Earl D. 
Babst, chairman of the board, American 
Sugar Refining Company; Colby M. 
Chester, president, General Foods Cor- 
poration; J. S. Crutchfield, National 
Biscuit Co.; R. R. Deupree, president, 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Howard Heinz, 
president, H. J. Heinz Co.; Albert T. 
Johnson, president, Borden Co.; Francis 
Kamper, C. J. Kamper Grocery Co.; 
Arthur W. Milburn, chairman executive 
ccmmittee, Borden Co.; George M. 
Moffett, president, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.; John W. Morey, president, 
Morey Merchantile Co.; Albert H. Mor- 
rill, president, Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co.; Walworth Pierce, president, S. 
S. Pierce Co.; F. S. Snyder, Boston, 
Mass.; John Stuart, president, Quaker 
Oats Co.; Roy E. Tomlinson, National 
Biscuit Co.; Leonard E. Wood, presi- 
dent, California Packing Corp. 

All these representatives were pres- 
ent at the informal conference. Gor- 
don C. Corbaley advised and collabor- 
ated with Mr. Brand in arranging the 
meeting. 

R. R. Deupree was named temporary 
chairman and Gordon C. Corbaley tem- 
porary secretary. A committee on op- 
erating standards and principles was 
also named, with Howard Heinz, chair- 
man, and F. §S. Snyder, Leonard E. 
Wood and Albert H. Morrill as mem- 
bers. Roy E. Tomlinson is chairman 
of a committee on organization, with 
Colby M. Chester and Gordon C. Cor- 
baley as members. 
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Wallace on the Farm Act 


Describing the farm relief act as “a 
good piece of social machinery, but it is 
up to the people of the United States to 
drive it,” Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace addressed a farm audience at the 
University of Minnesota on June 23 and 
a number of farm groups in the Corn 
Belt at later dates. 


He pointed to the fact that the gov- 
ernment had designed a framework, but 
that the enduring structure is not yet 
visible. “It will come into being when, 
as, and if the farmers of the country 
wish it to,” he said. He pointed out 
that the problems could not be solved 
over night and “we can not solve them 
at all unless you and your neighbors 
pitch in and help.” 


He discussed the wheat, cotton and 
dairy situations and said that plans for 
dealing with the corn-hog situation are 
not yet complete. 


The Corn-Hog Problem. 

He pointed out that the ultimate 
problem in corn-hog production is the 
surplus of about 20,000,000 acres of 
corn land, available because of the de- 
crease in horses on farms and in cities, 
because modern science has enabled the 
production of hogs more economically, 
because more tankage, mill feed and 
mineral mixtures are used, and because 
human beings eat less corn. 

The Secretary said that neither corn 
nor hogs can be considered separately, 
and expressed the belief that perhaps 
the solution will rest in dealing more or 
less temporarily with pork tonnage and 
more permanently with corn acreage. 
He thought, also, that it might be 
necessary to keep some sort of check 
on the number of sows kept by pro- 
ducers who wish to cooperate. 


He asked whether or not the corn 
and hog producers would be willing to 
go along with a program to reduce pork 
tonnage by paying a bonus for light 
hogs and a penalty for heavies. This, 
presumably, he said, would require a 
marketing agreement between the 
producers, the packers and the govern- 
ment and could be followed by a pro- 
gram of leasing the 1934 corn land. 
such a program would be satisfactory 
to the farmers he asked that they ex- 
press their convictions “promptly and 
vigorously.” 


Tax for Corn Lands. 


He said the adjustment administra- 
tion was preserving an open mind on 
the subject, studying all of the plans 
that come in and trying to see some 
way out of the more serious difficul- 
ties. “The task of levying a processing 
tax with which to raise the money to 
lease corn lands is not at all simple,” 
he said. 

“One answer might be to tax at a 
low rate all the products derived from 
corn, and apply the funds so collected 
to reducing corn acreage. That would 
probably take care of the competitive 
situation between different meats, and 
it might also provide a means of keep- 
ing the supply of dairy products in line 
with demand.” 

He said there was little enthusiasm 
for processing taxes on butter, cheese 
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and other dairy products because prices 
of these commodities had risen some- 
what. So far the major emphasis has 
been on perfecting marketing agree- 
ments to stop unfair _— and 
to raise the producer’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar by this means. 
Plea for Cooperation. 

The Secretary made a final plea for 
cooperation of all concerned as follows: 
“If I happened to be the most skillful 
inventor of social machinery who ever 
lived, and brought forth the most per- 
fect of all possible plans, I am con- 
vinced it would be a dismal failure 
unless I had the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of all who might be affected by 
%.” 

Finally, he said, it was not the inten- 
tion of the farm act to lift one large 
group up at the expense of another 
large group, but rather to strive for 
even-handed justice and a balance be- 
tween major producing groups. 


RENDERERS TALK TRADE RULES. 


Eastern Melters’ Association held a 
special meeting and luncheon at New 
York City last week. With very few 
exceptions all renderers in the Greater 
New York territory attended. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
having Congressmen Emanual Celler of 
New York and Fred Hartley of New 
Jersey explain to the members just how 
the national industrial recovery act will 
affect them. 


Mr. Celler outlined the reasons for 
this act and gave a complete explana- 
tion of the law itself as to how it ap- 
plies directly to the rendering industry, 
comparing it to operations of the old 
War Industries Board. One particular 
point brought out was the fact that the 
association, through its code, now has 
the right to fix prices, and if on ac- 
count of increased prices buyers sub- 
stitute imported products, such substi- 
tution can be referred to Washington 
for investigation by the tariff commis- 
sion, which might result in the stoppage 
of such importation or, if necessary, 
the placement of an embargo on such 
substitute products. 


It was brought out that the industry 
would have to present its own code or 
have one forced upon it, and therefore 
it was vitally important to get together 
and agree to a code before some com- 
petitive industry anticipated matters 
and established a situation that might 
be detrimental to the rendering busi- 
ness, 


Mr. Hartley told of an experience 
where the majority in an industry at- 
tempted to bring about an understand- 
ing similar to that of the National In- 
dustry Recovery Act, but due to the 
lack of support on the part of a very 
small minority in the industry, favor- 
able results were impossible. This was 
characteristic under codes regulated by 
the trade alone. 

President M. F. Pick of the Eastern 
Melters’ Association presented a ten- 
tative code which had been prepared by 
a special committee of the association. 
With the approval of the members this 
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trade agreement will be submitted to a 
general meeting of representatives of 
the various rendering associations 
throughout the country to be held in 
Washington at an early date, for the 
purpose of formulating a general code 
for the entire industry. 

Of particular interest was the very 
frank exposure by Mr. Pick of what he 
called the racketeering and unfair trade 
practices within the industry, and the 
value of having a definite code through- 
out the country, with the strengthening 
effect of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act behind it. He felt confident 
that conditions would vastly improve 
under such conditions. 

> 


PUT 30¢c TAX ON WHEAT. 


Wheat is the first of the basic com- 
modities listed in the agricultural ad- 
justment act to experience a process- 
ing tax. According to a proclamation 
of Rexford G. Tugwell, acting secre- 
tary or agriculture, a processing tax 
of 30c per bushel will be imposed on 
wheat beginning at midnight July 8. At 
the same time a compensation tax or 
tariff equal to the amount of the domes- 
tic levy will be imposed on all wheat 
imported. 

In a statement accompanying the 
proclamation the Department pointed 
out that the tax itself should not in- 
crease the price of flour to the baker 
by more than 7.04 cents per pound and 
that bread except rye should not in- 
crease more than 0.483 cents per pound. 

Wheat prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade rose to a level of $1.01 for 
December, $1.06 for May and 98%c for 
September on June 27 as a result of 
heat, drought and general weather con- 
ditions which is believed will result in 
a shortage of 1,250,000,000 bushels in 
the grain crops of the country. The 
processing tax just announced as effec- 
tive July 8, therefore, would make the 
cost of wheat to the miller in the 
neighborhood of $1.30 per_ bushel. 

a 


COTTON REDUCTION PROGRAM. 


Cotton producers have been given an 
opportunity to decide whether an 
acreage reduction program shall be at- 
tempted on this year’s crop through a 
plan by which cotton farmers with the 
cooperation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration may retire at 
least 10,000,000 acres of cotton land 
from production this season. The week 
of June 26 was “cotton week” in the 
South during which there was an in- 
tensive effort to present to producers 
the opportunity to sign in sufficient 
numbers to insure the success of an 
acreage adjustment program. 

If enough farmers offer to take their 
land out of production so that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is satisfied that 
the plan will succeed, contracts with 
cotton farmers will result. Acreage 
reduction payments will then be made 
and cotton options granted. The sec- 
retary will proclaim the payment of the 
sums provided in the contracts and a 
processing tax must, under the law, go 
into effect at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year for cotton which is about 
August 1. 


July 1, 1933, 






DAIRY INDUSTRY HAS HEARING. 


Recommendations in resolution form 
and outlines of trade agreements al- 
ready drafted or contemplated by evap- 
orated milk, butter, cheese, ice cream 
and dry milk interests were presented 
by representatives of the national dairy 
industry to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in the conference 
at Washington on June 26. 


Nearly 200 delegates registered from 
the principal dairy states. These groups 
chose an all-industry committee for 
temporary advisory service, and an 
emergency committee on production 
control and safeguards against the use 
for competitive dairy purposes of land 
retired from other basic crop produc- 
tion. After making preliminary state- 
ments at the evening session on June 
26 the committees held adjourned meet- 
ings to complete more definite and de- 
tailed recommendations. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration made it clear that while 
the general conference had no official 
powers its suggestions were welcome. 
These will be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the administra- 
tion for consideration in formulating 
future policies and programs under the 
adjustment act. 


Resolutions reported by the Industry 
Committee and adopted by the dairy 
conference were as follows: 


(1) We recommend that after the 
approval of trade agreements each 
branch of the industry shall appoint 
two members (a producer member and 
a manufacturer-distributor member) to 
serve on a national commtitee which 
we suggest be called the Dairy Co- 
ordinating Committee. 


(2) The Committee agrees unani- 
mously in requesting the Department 
of Agriculture to decide immediately 
whether or not they will issue licenses. 
Should their decision be to issue li- 
censes the licenses shall be isued con- 
current with making effective the trade 
agreements with such groups of the in- 
dustry as may request license. 


(3) The rental contracts for acre- 
age taken out of production of any agri- 
cultural commodity, in view of the fact 
that the producer is receiving rental or 
compensation for the land thus retired, 
should contain proper safeguards to 
prevent the use of this land for pro- 
duction of dairy products or any other 
agricultural commodities. In our 
opinion the provisions of the cotton and 
wheat control contracts are inadequate 
to provide proper safeguards. 


(4) We recommend that substantial 
and adequate sums be promptly ap- 
propriated from the one hundred mil- 
lion dollars set aside under the Act to 
provide proper and adequate staff for 
the government administration of the 
act through the Dairy Division. 


Upon vote of the conference the In- 
dustry Committee was instructed to 
function, purely as an advisory body, 
as a standing committee until further 
notice. Lloyd S. Tenney of Chicago is 
chairman of this committee. 
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Food Values of Meat Told to an 
Ever Widening Audience 


Great accomplishments in fur- 
thering the interests of meat were 
revealed at the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board held last week in Chi- 
cago. Statistics covering the 
year’s activities show that the 
American people are learning the 
real importance of meat as a food. 


The report of R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the board, 
brought out the fact that during 
the year the program for meat 
has been nation-wide in scope. 


This has been accomplished 
through varied lines of activity on 
which accurate records have been 
kept. A total of 2,122,640 persons 





LEADS IN MEAT CAMPAIGN. 
Charles D. Carey, Wyoming cattleman, 


who is chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


were benefited through meat lit- 
erature sent to them upon re- 
quest ; 126,453 through meat mer- 
chandising campaigns; 10,016 
through entry in the national 
meat story contest; 3,178,300 
through meat exhibits; 95,871 
through meat cooking schools 
and lectures; 76,536,936 through 
the news columns of daily and 
weekly papers ; 20,940,000 through 
a newspaper “ad” service; and 
20,068,276 through radio broad- 
casting. 


These are results of some of the 
major projects. There are others which 
are having a wide constructive influ- 
ence. Due to their character, however, 
it is impossible to measure the results 


definitely in terms of number of per- 
sons contacted. 
Medical Opinion is Changing. 

The report cited facts and figures to 
show that physicians and dietitians are 
taking a greater interest in meat than 
ever before in the board’s history. 
Physicians and dietitians in all of the 
metropolitan cities of practically every 
state have requested printed material 
concerning meat during the year. Close 
contact was established with these pro- 
fessional groups throughout the coun- 
try. They appear anxious to obtain the 
latest information on this subject. 


Marked expansion of the program 
was reported. This includes the addi- 
tion of facilities for carrying on more 
extensive educational work concerning 
meat in nutrition, introduction of a 
nation-wide program of meat cooking 
schools, creation of a division of the 
board known as the Home Economics 
Educational Service, which is reaching 
into the homes and schools of the Cen- 
tral West, and an acceleration of the 
meat merchandising program, the ob- 
ject of which is to stimulate the move- 
ment of meat across the retail counter. 


Important new educational meat lit- 
erature has been published. A set of 
food value charts is outstanding in this 
phase of the work. They carry the seal 
of indorsement of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Requests for over 
643,000 charts have come from doctors, 
dietitians, schools, colleges, and other 
sources. 


The board has worked closely with 
relief and welfare organizations 
throughout the year. Through these 
organizations in every state the impor- 
tance and practicability of keeping 
meat in the low-cost diet has been 
emphasized to families on the relief 
rolls. 


Roosevelt Gives Endorsement. 


“The results accomplished have been 
made possible by the wholehearted co- 
operation of the board’s directors and 
all branches of the live-stock and meat 
industry,” said Mr. Pollock, “as well 
as many types of organizations not 
directly related to the industry. The 
way in which the colleges have worked 
closely with the Board in many lines of 
endeavor is of special significance.” 


During the meeting a letter was read 
from President Roosevelt commending 
the industry and the board on the con- 
structive work being done on behalf of 
meat. The president said: 
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“T am glad to extend greetings to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board at 
a time which marks the passing of ten 
years in its program of constructive 
endeavor on behalf of the live-stock and 
meat industry. It has been gratifying 
to me to note the progress of this or- 
ganization, in which all branches of the 
industry are actively participating. The 
results it has attained are a tribute to 
the value of cooperation in working out 
mutual problems, 


“The men of the live-stock and meat 
industry, largely because of their cour- 
age and resourcefulness, have made the 
industry a dominant leader in the world 
of commerce and trade. The times 
through which we have been passing 
have not dimmed their faith. I con- 
gratulate the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board on its accomplishments in 
furthering the interests of this great 
industry, and I wish you succéss in the 
tasks ahead.” 


Board Filled a Need. 


In reviewing the decade of progress 
in the history of the board, chairman 
Charles D. Carey called attention to the 
fact that its organization was brought 
about as the result of a definite con- 
viction on the part of leaders of the 
industry that a decisive move was nec- 
essary to cope with a rather serious 





HAND ON THE THROTTLE. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
keeps the big train moving. 


situation; that a real need existed for 
an educational program on meat. 


“The healthfulness of meat was be- 
ing openly questioned,” said Mr. Carey. 
“Organization of the industry, with all 
forces joined together in a common 
cause, has resulted in placing meat in 
the proper light as one of our most im- 
portant foods. The high food value of 
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meat is being brought forcefully to the 
attention of the nation.” 


Mr. Carey paid high tribute to the 
market, meat trade, breed and farm 
publications of the country for their 
active assistance in the meat promotion 
program. Many organizations outside 
of the live-stock and meat industry, he 
stated, also are standing solidly behind 
the work. 


Value of meat in the reducing diet 
was stressed by Miss Anna E. Boller, 
head of the board’s department of nutri- 
tion, who pointed out that the so-called 
fad diets deficient in meat and other 
protein foods are a menace to health. 
She said that protein is needed for 
building and repairing tissues as well 
as keeping the body in proper balance, 
and called attention to the superior 
quality of meat protein. 


Fad Diets a Menace to Health. 


Miss Boller cited 25 reducing cases 
which are under her observation. These 
cases are on a diet which includes 
nearly one-half pound of meat daily. 
For a fourteen weeks’ period these 25 
persons each have lost nearly two 
pounds in weight weekly. The maxi- 
mum weight loss of 3% pounds per 
week is credited to a woman 28 years 
of age whose diet contains the maxi- 
mum of meat. According to their own 
statements, the patients have improved 
in health with this diet and have found 
it most satisfying. 

The theory that high protein diets 
are dangerous to health is entirely with- 
out foundation, according to Dr. Leo 
K. Campbell of Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, who lectured on the subject 
at the board’s meeting. “Many believe 
that high protein diets result in kidney 
damage,” said the medical man, “but 
this is not the case. Such diets can be 
used to advantage in reducing.” 


Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of 
Wyoming explained briefly to the board 
what his institution is doing to assist 
the live-stock producers of that state in 
arriving at definite costs of live-stock 
production. A comprehensive system of 
computing costs has been worked out 
for this purpose. 


Lard Gets a Break. 


Arden D. McKee, Creston, Ia., presi- 
dent of the National Swine Growers’ 
Association, conducted a blind-fold test 
to decide the relative value of different 
shortening agents in pastry making. 
The vote, as announced by Mr. McKee, 
was 3 to 1 in favor of lard. 


Mr. McKee refuted claims made by 
sponsors of other shortening agents as 
to digestibility by citing experimental 
work conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which shows that 
no other plastic fat is more easily di- 
gested than lard. Research also has 
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PACKER COOPERATOR. 


Thomas E. Wilson, vice chairman of 
the Board, has always been the pro- 
ducer’s friend. 


shown that lard has the highest short- 
ening power of any of the plastic fats, 
he said. He pointed out further that 
lard has wider plastic range than any 
other plastic fats; that is, it keeps in 
good condition in any normal tempera- 
ture. 

The entire program of the board was 
praised highly by Prof. R. O. Roth of 
Ohio State University. “In the past 
we have been too lowly in the praise of 





MONEY MAKES MACHINE MOVE. 


Everett C. Brown, livestock commis- 
sion leader, makes ideal treasurer for Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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our product,” said Professor Roth, 
“Meat is a product of which we may 
well be proud. The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board is doing a wonderful 
work in emphasizing the merits of 
meat.” 


Meat Merchandising Campaign. 


The university man reported on the 
meat merchandising campaigns in 
which his institution has cooperated 
with the Board throughout the state of 
Ohio. These campaigns have been very 
successful as a means of stimulating 
meat consumption, as similar cam- 
paigns are doing throughout the coun- 
try, he said. 


Professor Roth, as coach of the win- 
ning team in the Intercollegiate Meat 
Judging Contest at the International 
Livestock Exposition last year, referred 
to these contests as valuable assistance 
in teaching the subject of meat. 

Dr. Pearl Swanson of Iowa State 
College told how experimental work 
conducted at the college has shown the 
value of meat in correcting anemia. 


Officers Are Re-elected. 


The officers of the Board were re- 
elected for another term at the closing 
session of the meeting. The officers 
are: 


Chairman—Charles D. Carey, _live- 
stock producer, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Vice-chairman—Thomas E. Wilson, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer—Everett C. Brown, Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange, Chicago. 


Secretary—R. C. Pollock, Chicago. 
a 
MAY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during May, 
1933, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

Consumption. Per capita. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


SE, FED vectviceesouce 433,015 3.45 
FS TE Ce ccceccceses 369,054 2.96 
PORK 
SS FP 618,931 4.93 
WG. Bd hnkccacess 273 4.88 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
De, BEE cccapeccceves 58,368 47 
Ss SD ce evoscsictes 54,868 
LARD 
_ a ae ee 71,647 57 
FE SED cvacvvecseces 79,201 63 
——@—— 


GENERAL FOODS SALES. 


General Foods Corporation is expect- 
ing the second quarter operating results 
to equal, and perhaps exceed, those of 
the first quarter of the year when net 
earnings equalled 61lc per common 
share. Ordinarily the first three months 
of the year are the best, but the com- 
pany had the largest dollar sales in 
May that it had for any of the past 
fourteen months. Tonnage sales were 
approximately equal to the highest for 
any single month in the company’s his- 
tory, it is said. Prices of products, with 
one exception, have not been advanced. 
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Casing Yields Increased and Costs 
Cut by New Cleaning Process 


A foreman in the casing depart- 
ment of a nieat packing plant was 
asked how he liked the new 
method of fresh casing cleaning 
adopted recently by his company. 


“Fine,” he replied. “For the 
first time in 25 years I am again 
a welcome member of my family.” 


To the practical meat packer, 
familiar with methods and condi- 
tions in casing departments, this 
answer speaks volumes. It means 
to him that it is now possible to 
eliminate what always has been 
one of the most disagreeable fea- 
tures of meat plant operation. 


In the fresh cleaning method 
the fermenting process and the 
disagreeable, penetrating odors 
are eliminated. Casings are clean- 
ed fresh. Within a short time 
after the raw material is received 
from the killing floor the casings 
are ready to be salted. 


Packers who have investigated this 
new method of casing cleaning are 
unanimous in their opinion that its con- 
tribution to better conditions in the 
meat packing plant is ample justifica- 
tion for its use. 


Yields and Costs. 


“If the equipment cost several times 
more then it does,” one packer said, 
“and if the elimination of disagreeable 
odors and the creation of better condi- 
tions were its only recommendations, I 
would install it. But in addition there 
is a worth-while return to be earned on 
the investment. It will pay its way and 
earn a profit.” 


This saving is made in three direc- 
tions principally—better yields, less 
labor and better products. 


In one plant where the new method 
has been in use several months, and 
where close records have been kept, the 
increased yield obtained has averaged 
very close to 5 ft. per hog. This is 
somewhat under 10 per cent. Another 
plant reports an average of 8 ft. more 
casing per hog. In still another plant, 
where yields obtained using the old 
method averaged 34 to 36 ft. per hog, 
an average of 42 ft. per hog have been 
obtained using the new method. 


Few packers using fresh cleaning 
methods are willing at this time to 
state what the maximum labor saving 
will be. Better results than they are 
how obtaining will result, they think, 
as the workers are trained to the new 


method and as operations are stand- 
ardized. 


Labor Cost Is Reduced. 


One packer who has the new method 
in use, handling the casings from a kill 
of 300 hogs per hour, has reduced his 
working force in the casing cleaning 
department from 7 to 4 men. It is 
thought that eventually some further 
saving in labor will be made. 


In another plant the force required 
to clean casings was reduced 25 per 
cent when the new method was placed 
in operation. A saving of possibly 50 
per cent is expected when the depart- 
ment becomes better organized. In one 
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break down and loosen the slime, a 
process which heretofore was accom- 
plished by fermentation. This is done 
by passing the stripped casing between 
two metal rolls, one of which is smooth 
and the other corrugated. The corru- 
gated roll, acting on the casing against 
the smooth metal roll, crushes the 
slime and loosens it so that it can be 
removed from the casing in a subse- 
quent stripping operation. 


One of the most recent installations 
of equipment for the fresh cleaning 
of casings has been made in the new 
hog killing department of the Val 
Decker Packing Co., Piqua, O. The 
layout of this department and the 
manner in which cleaning operations 
are performed are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. 

This cleaning department is placed 
adjacent to the small gut puller’s sta- 
tion on the dressing floor. Equipment 
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HOW FRESH CLEANING OF CASINGS IS CARRIED OUT. 


Here is shown arrangement of equipment for fresh cleaning casings in new 
addition to plant of Val Decker Packing Co., Piqua, O 


Operations are as follows: 


Green gut stripping into tank No. 1. 


From here 


casings are looped on casing bars and immersed in warm water in tank No. 2 for 20 


or 30 minutes. 
in slime crushing machine. 


This helps to loosen the slime, which is crushed and broken down 
Crusher delivers casings to tank 


No. 3, from which the 


are fed through a second casing stripping machine, where slime is removed, into tan 
No. 4 and then fed through a secondary cleaning machine of conventional type. Here 
all remaining traces of slime are removed and casing put into condition for salting. 
The entire process of cleaning is completed without any objectionable odors and 
in a fraction of the time required when slime is removed by the old fermentation 


method. 


plant the casings from 400 hogs an 
hour are cleaned by 6 men. 


In all cases investigated there was 
reported a noticeable betterment in 
color and a_ decided increase in 
strength in casings cleaned by the new 
method. 


New Machine Is Basis of Method. 


This new process of fresh cleaning 
has been made possible by the develop- 
ment of a new type of machine known 
as a slime crusher. 


As its name implies, its function is to 


consists of two casing stripping ma- 
chines, slime crushing machine, a casing 
finishing machine and the. necessary 
tanks. Six men operate the depart- 
ment, handling the casings from a kill 
of 300 hogs per hour. Work in the 
department is completed approximately 
one hour after the casings from the 
last hog killed are received. 

Methods in use in this plant for the 
fresh cleaning of casings are typical. 

The first operation is that of strip- 
ping. As the stripped casing comes 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Industry’s “New Deal” 


What One Packer Thinks of Gov- 
ernment Plan for Trade Control 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


The national industrial recov- 
ery program sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers 
has been criticised as “experi- 
ment” and “innovation.” 


The plan is admittedly revolu- 
tionary, in that it provides a form 
of government supervision and 
authority over what we have long 
taken for granted to be individual 
rights and liberties in the conduct 
of private business. 


Opponents of the program de- 
clare it a step in the direction of 
nationalism; that extraordinary 
powers granted the President im- 
ply a dictatorship; that certain of 
its principles are socialistic, even 
communistic. 


Many influential persons who at this 
time support the plan do so with reser- 
vations. It is most difficult for orthodox 
and conventional thinkers, who reason 
on the basis of what men and nations 
have done in bygone years, to reconcile 
provisions of the plan with their con- 
servative concept of an unfettered and 
independent capitalism. 

To both supporters and non-support- 
ers of the plan there has, I feel, been an 
inadequate appreciation of its true im- 
portance. The general reaction is that 
a national emergency, resulting from 
industrial inactivity and the ensuing 
evils of unemployment and loss of buy- 
ing power, has been dealt with; that 
the legislation provided represents a 
temporary expedient, and that the need 


for the plan will pass as factories re- 
sume and payrolls expand. 


More Than a Mere Expedient. 

If we look deeper, however, and 
analyze the events and conditions of 
the last few years more closely, it must 
be apparent that these so-called “re- 
covery measures” are something more 
than an artificial stimulant and tonic 
for a disordered economic structure. 

It becomes obvious, in fact, that the 
real objective is to hold intact our na- 
tional institutions and to retain pres- 
tige as well as regain prosperity. And 
it is further evident that the measure 
we sometimes hear described as “com- 
munistic” is not improbably a defense 
set up against communism and its 
chaotic consequences. 

Orderly thinking must, of course, 
precede well-ordered and intelligent ac- 
tion. To solve a problem one must first 
have a knowledge of the problem. The 
distressing experience of business since 
1929 was attended at all stages by con- 
fusion, as well as profusion of opinion 
—not only on what was happening, but 
why. 

We have been deluged with all sorts 
of theories, and advised to resort to 
many kinds of remedies. Until the 
Roosevelt plan, however, the rehabiliza- 
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tion methods advocated were concerned 
principally with effects and not with 
causes. Steps were defined and urged 
for stemming the blight of deflation 
and of unemployment, but little or no 
recognition was given to the need for 
preventing a recurrence of these evils. 
Aimed at Lasting Stability. 

If we bear in mind the purposes and 
the methods of the administration’s 
plan in dealing with certain fundamen- 
tals, the measure takes on an aspect 
of permanence. Alterations and im- 
provements may be required, but these 
adjustments of detail are merely inci- 
dental. 

We are viewing an effort to bring 
about a complete and lasting stability, 
to benefit American citizens of to- 
morrow as well as of today. We are 
witnessing, moreover, a revamping and 
re-equipping of capitalism so that it 
may survive under radically changed 
conditions. The entire world is watch- 
ing the outcome, and other nations will 
follow when success is achieved. 


It is with the success of the recovery 
program that we are now concerned— 
the nation’s provisioners as much as 
any other business, industrial or pro- 
ducer group. The administration has 
done a good job. 


We must be unselfish in adjusting 
ourselves quickly to the new methods. 
Officials entrusted with carrying out 
the plan, no matter how conscientious 
and efficient, will require cooperation 
from every civilian source to insure the 
goal of a prompt, complete and per- 
manent commercial revival. 


An Instrument to Aid Industry. 


We must appreciate the ideal back of 
the plan; realize that capitalism and 
capitalists have been in grave peril, and 
that the old system which worked when 
the country was young has of neces- 
sity been scrapped for methods adapted 
to changed conditions. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need for cooperation from all 
working groups. The government has 
provided an instrument to aid industry, 
and it remains for business to use it 
with wisdom. Bankers and financiers, 
as well as corporate directors and ex- 
ecutives, are charged with the respon- 
sibility of upholding in spirit as well 
as letter the various codes which safe- 
guard the rights and operate in the 
interest of employers, workers and the 
country as a whole. 

Some critics have attacked the con- 
trol bill on the ground that elements 
necessary to successful business—in- 
dividual incentive and initiative—will 
be removed through operation of the 
plan. On the contrary, I believe it will 
place the greatest premium upon 
honesty of practice and quality of prod- 
uct ever known in our business history. 

It will encourage integrity of man- 
agement at the expense of the shyster 
element which throve under the old sys- 
tem of unrestricted, idiotic competition. 
It should provide the means of driving 
the business “bootlegger” and the 
racketeer out of the picture entirely. 


Advantages of the Plan. 

Other advantages of the plan are 
even more obvious. It is needless to 
recall that over-expansion of industry, 
entailing over-extension of credit, was 
a damaging factor and contributed 
largely to our recent banking crisis. 
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Under a system which provides for 
fair and fairly-distributed business 
rofits, the security behind industrial 
eans is greatly enhanced. Complete 
restoration of confidence in the stability 
of banks, as well as of corporate or- 
ganizations, here and abroad, would fol- 
low. Safeguards are provided for in- 
vestors, and the dangers of speculation 
are reduced without interfering with 
benefits which industry often derives 
from that direction. 


Business has been over-organized. It 
has been so efficiently developed in this 
country that it must be recognized, 
whether we like it or not, that consum- 
ing power has its limits, and that all 
legitimate groups in any industry are 
entitled to such share of trade as they 
may obtain by strictly fair and ethical 
methods. 


A Fair Profit for All. 


Supervision by the government, as I 
have frequently maintained, is not to be 
feared. Divested of prejudice, govern- 
ment participation is for the good of 
the largest number. It is possible that 
under the new order some companies 
will make less money in some years 
than would have otherwise been the 
case. But over a period of time it is 
apparent they will obtain constantly an 
equitable return on money invested and 
effort expended. 


There is no need to emphasize that 
the protection of the consumer is a 
paramount consideration. Even in un- 
controlled industry, wise executives 
recognize this necessity. Under gov- 
ernment control we have the assurance 
of George N. Peek, administrator of the 
agricultural adjustment act, that maxi- 
mum prices as well as minimum prices 
will be made in connection with market- 
ing agreements with processors and 
distributors of farm products. 


The meat packing industry, as well 
as other American activities, must of 
course make some sacrifices. But these 
will be largely the sacrifice of now ob- 
solete, autocratic methods that were 
unsound and damaging. 


In place of the old cut-throat form 
of getting business—in which the in- 
terests of producers, investors and in- 
dustrial workers were frequently sac- 
rificed to obtain sales volume—we are 
to have a rational, well-ordered pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and distribution 
program with profit—at no point ex- 
cessive—all along the line. 


New Kind of Competition. 


We will rewrite the adage “Competi- 
tion is the life of trade,’ to read 
“Rational competition is the life of 
trade.’ And we will discard the theory 
of the “survival of the fittest” as ap- 
plied to American business as out of 
keeping with equality of treatment to 
bona fide groups, weak as well as 
strong, promised in the “new deal.” 


I believe industrial control will prove 
a life-saver to the meat packing indus- 
try; that for industry as a whole it 
rovides a means for a steady, non- 
Sestnatine income for the mass of the 
—— a stabilization of buying power. 
t is superfluous to say that buying 
power is the keystone of flourishing 
business. 


Very truly, 
SAMUEL SLOTKIN, President 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
New York, June 28. 
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[EDITORIAL 


Lard Deserves a Square Deal 














Now that results of scientific research are avail- 
able—showing lard to have the highest shortening 
power of any of the plastic fats, that it is superior 
in the making of pies, bread, biscuits and buns, 
that it imparts a pleasing flavor, and above all that 
it is easily digested—it would seem that merchan- 
dising campaigns commensurate with the quality 
of the product might be inaugurated. 


It has been a well-known fact for many years 
that lard was superior in many ways, but there 
was no adequate record of research on which to 
base the claim. This record is now available 
through the efforts of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


Anyone who has read consumer magazines, 
especially those designed for women, knows that 
over a period of years the merits of lard substi- 
tutes have been fascinatingly portrayed. Not 
only must advertising of this sort be paralleled on 
behalf of lard, but it must be exceeded if lard is to 


‘assume the place in the sun it deserves and if 


packers are to write black instead of red figures 
in their lard ledgers. 


When a new shortening substitute is introduced 
to the public by at least one well-known manufac- 
turer much foundation work is done and the actual 
presentation of the product is made a function. 
A demonstration of this was given recently when 
a special shortening was put on the market. This 
was not permitted just to fight its way, or to be 
supported by a little local advertising here and 
there. 


As this shortening is for use nme’ in the 
making of cakes, a cake was baked with it in the 
kitchen of one of New York’s famous hotels. At 
a luncheon meeting following the chef, who hap- 
pens to be known to food connoisseurs all over the 
world, cut the first piece in the presence of some 
300 guests, composed of chefs, bakers, home eco- 
nomics experts and stewards. A past president of 
the American Bakers’ Association presided at the 
luncheon, and the company’s director of research 
explained the development of the product and its 
possibilities for the particular purpose it was 
designed. A talking picture was shown visualiz- 
ing the manufacture and use of the product, as 
well as its acceptance. Similar meetings were held 
in other large centers, and nothing was left un- 
done to introduce this product and extol its merits 
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to those who would dictate the use of this particu- 
lar kind of shortening. 


Has anything similar been done for lard? 
Think of the possibilities of extolling the merits 
of lard in pie-making or in the preparation of 
bread or biscuits. Think what might be done in 
demonstrating its use in the cooking of dough- 
nuts, or in the many other purposes for which lard 
is especially adapted. 


Now that many important selling points have 
been made for lard, all salesmen should be familiar 
with them. Should anyone question their state- 
ments they have the facts developed by research 
to substantiate their claims. Salesmen must real- 
ize that they have just as valuable a product in 
lard as in the meats they sell, and their thinking 
along the lines of good merchandising must be 
stepped up. The more the salesman learns about 
lard the more information in the way of retailer 
helps he can pass on to the man who sells it to 
the ultimate consumer, and the less inclined will 
each be to indulge in the disastrous price cutting 
each has indulged in in the past. 


Then there is the packer who is content to fill 
his lard into tank cars and deliver it to the Board 
of Trade, realizing in this way sufficient cash to 
take care of the bulk of his hog buy on a following 
day. There is no reason why he should not market 
his lard in this manner, but there is every reason 
why he should object to selling it at about the 
price he has paid for the live hogs from which it 
is made. 


Real merchandising of lard—whether in a 
carton, pail, tierce or tank car—means that a 
superior product should be sold for what it is 
worth. It means that the inferiority complex 
developed by many of those who manufacture and 
sell lard must be dispelled, and that the same atti- 
tude of mind must be put behind lard sales as 
prevails in the sale of hams, loins or bellies. Lard 
is not a by-product; it is one of the major products 
of pork packing, and as such it must make its con- 
tribution to profits and cease being the liability 
it has been for so many years. 


Will the meat packing industry capitalize on its 
opportunity or will lard have to struggle to main- 
tain its place in the American diet, its position 
weakened at every turn by the attractive story 
and superior merchandising practices behind the 
marketing of its substitutes? 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Berliner Sausage 


Berliner sausage is a popular sum- 
mer product and is easy to manufac- 
ture. A sausagemaker writes regard- 
ing it as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

‘We want to make Berliner sausage and as we 
understand it is not particularly difficult to man- 
ufacture, would be glad to have a formula and 
manufacturing directions. We sell a lot of sau- 
sage the year round, but have an even larger 
volume in the summer time. 


Berliner sausage may be stuffed in 
beef bladders, beef bungs, or cellulose 
containers. Following is a standard 
formula and method of manufacture: 

Meats: 


75 Ibs. dry cured lean pork trim- 
mings 
25 Ibs. dry cured bull meat 


100 Ibs. 
No seasoning is used. 


When the bull meat is put in cure 
it is ground through the 7/64-in. plate 
of the hasher. Unless the pork trim- 
mings are quite large they are not 
ground. If it is necessary to reduce 
the size, put them through the one-inch 
plate. This is done just before they 
go into cure. Grinding to this size 
makes it easier to stuff the product 
into bladders if this container is used. 

Put the dry cure pork trimmings and 
the cured bull meat into the mixer and 
mix thoroughly for about 5 minutes, 
adding a little crushed ice. When thor- 
oughly mixed take to the stuffing 
bench. It is necessary to have a large 
sized filler for this class of product, 
regardless of the container used, in 
order to get the best results. 


If bladders are used the necks are 
split to suit the horn. As soon as they 
are stuffed and taken from the horn, 
run two wooden skewers through the 
neck end of the bladder from the op- 
posite sides. Then tie with twine under- 
neath the skewers and wrap with twine 
around and lengthwise to support the 
casing. If wire molds are used the 
twine will not be necessary. Bladders 
or cellulose containers should not be 
stuffed to full capacity as the product 
has a tendency to expand while cooking. 


After the product is stuffed it is well 
to put it in the cooler at 36 to 40 degs. 
F. and allow it to hang for from 18 to 
24 hours. When removed from the cool- 
er let it hang in natural temperatures 
for 2 to 3 hours before putting in the 
smokehouse. 


Smoke for the first two hours at a 
temperature of 140 degs., using either 
hardwood or gas and hardwood saw- 


dust. For the next 2 or 3 hours smoke 
at 145 to 150 degs. This product should 
not be subjected to very high temper- 
atures in the smokehouse. 


Then put in the cooking vat from 4 
to 6 hours, depending on the size of the 
container, at a temperature of 155 degs. 
The last hour the temperature should 
be held at 160 degs. 


When stuffed in beef bungs the prod- 
uct is smoked for 3 hours at a tem- 
perature of 100 degs., then cooked for 
3% hours at a temperature of 165 degs. 


On removal from the cook vat rinse 
the product with hot water and spray 
or chill with cold water for 3 to 5 
minutes, being certain that all grease 
has been removed from the surface of 
the container. 


After hanging in natural tempera- 
tures for 2 to 3 hours to partially chill, 
put in the cooler at 45 to 50 degs. to 
thoroughly chill before packing. 

———% 

MEAT SOAKING SCHEDULES. 

If meats are soaked too long, time 
and money are lost; if they are not 
soaked enough, quality is affected. 
Packers who follow the soaking sched- 
ules in “PoRK PACKING,” The National 


Provisioner’s new book for pork pack- 
ers, can’t go wrong. 








~ 
Steam and Power | 
Savings 

If you could get your power for 
nothing, Mr. Packer, would you be 
interested ? 

Others are doing it. 

Surveys of packers’ heat and 
power conditions made by a num- 
ber of engineers in a variety of 
packing plants show tremendous 
possibilities of savings. 

Results of these studies are 
covered in a series of articles now 
appearing in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. 


‘When completed a limited edi- 
tion of this series will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want the facts and figures it con- 
tains, fill out and return at once 
the following coupon: 

The National Provisioner 


407 So. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


Please reserve for me 
copies of “PAYING D 
THROUGH THE POWER HO 

when issued, and mail to the fol- 
lowing address: 














Company 


Street 


Saving Large Bones 


An Eastern manufacturer of bone 
products writes regarding the present 
market for bones and the desirability 
of saving bones. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We suggest that you mention in your magazine 
that prices of manufacturing bones have taken a 
tremendous advance recently and that it will be 
advantageous for all of the small packers to do 
as the large packers do—save the manufacturing 
bones. 


Realizing that. a large number of 
cattle are slaughtered by many small 
concerns, and that a word from the 
buyers of manufacturing bones would 
be advantageous to the smaller killer, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER asked in 
just what condition the buyer would 
like to receive these bones. 


The reply was that in order to obtain 
the best market price for manufactur- 
ing bones they should have the knuckles 
cut off properly and be boiled clean of 
grease in open kettles. They should 
not be steamed. The bones used are 
the round and flat shin bones, thighs, 
blades and buttocks. 


The bones must not be dried in kilns, 
but should be stored in cellars or bins 
that are dry. Bones should not be sub- 
jected to drafts, as the air contacting 
a wet bone will crack it. This is be- 
cause the outside dries more quickly 
than the inside. 

Steam cooked bones are of use for 
steamed bone meal principally, and 
therefore are not bought by manufac- 
turers of bone products. Calf bones or 


small bones are not of any value for 
manufacturing purposes. 


ple os Ns 
HEAT PROSTRATION. 


The Committee on Fire and Accident 
Prevention of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers calls attention to the 
hazards from sunstroke and heat pros- 
tration during the summer season and 
gives the following suggestions: 


“Special attention should be paid dur- 
ing hot weather to men working in hot 
places such as boiler rooms or in de- 
partments lacking ventilation. Adequate 
and sanitary drinking water and drink- 
ing arrangements should be provided. 

“The proper treatment for heat ex- 
haustion is radically different from that 
for sunstroke. It is essential that the 
trouble be correctly diagnosed and for 
this reason a physician should be ob- 
tained at once. Pending his arrival the 
patient’s clothing should be loosened 
and the patient placed in a cool loca- 
tion. 

“Very few first aid rooms have 
es gd facilities for treating cases of 

eat prostration and sunstroke. It is 
advisable, therefore, to take the patient 
to a hospital as quickly as possible.” 
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Pumping Hams 


A small packer who has been curing 
hams without pumping asks for infor- 
mation on pumping, also the amount 
of pickle to be used for hams of differ- 
ent sizes. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us some information about pumping 
hams for cure. Also tell us what amount of cur- 
ing fluid is to be pumped into hams of different 
sizes. We have procured a pump and plan to 
pump hams, which is something we have not done 
in the past. We have had some trouble with our 
hams not being as good as we think they should 
be, and believe that pumping will help us over- 
come the trouble we have experienced. 

As to the amount of curing pickle 
to be pumped into hams of different 
sizes the following instructions may be 
regarded as standard: 


The amount of pickle injected at each 
stroke of the pump varies from 2 to 4 
oz. Three ounces is about the average. 
Tests should be made of the pump at 
frequent intervals to insure its accuracy 
and to see that the correct amount of 
pickle is being inserted. 


Pumping equipment should be cleaned 
at the end of each day’s operation so 
as to be certain of its cleanliness and 
its being in first class working condi- 
tion. 


The following pumping schedule may 
be observed: 
12 lb. av., one stroke in the shank. 
12/14 lb. av., two strokes in the shank. 
14/18 lb. av., two strokes in the shank 
and one stroke in the butt. 
25/30 lb. av., two strokes in the shank 
and two strokes in the butt. 
Pumping is done to reduce the pos- 
sibility of taint in the ham, conse- 
quently the cure is inserted into those 
parts most subject to sourness or taints 
and also to those parts into which cure 
penetrates most slowly from the out- 
side. 


Too much pumping is undesirable. It 
ruptures the tissues of the ham and 
leaves it watery after it is cured and 
smoked. For this reason a strong cur- 
ing solution is used for pump pickle. 
This contains a minimum amount of 
water. As much of the pickle injected 
into the ham as possible should remain 
there, otherwise curing results will not 
be uniform. 


It is desirable to inject some excess 
pickle, so the desired amount will re- 
main in the product after the usual 
amount drains out. One way to de- 
termine the amount of pump pickle ac- 
tually remaining in the ham is to weigh 
the hams at intervals before and after 
pumping. The difference in weight will 
indicate the amount of pickle remaining. 

A typical pump pickle is made of 8 
Ibs. nitrate of soda, 20 lbs. of sugar and 
salt sufficient to make a strength of 
90 degs. on the salometer. The above 
ingredients are sufficient for 100 gals. 
of pickle. This solution is much strong- 


er than that used for the regular cover 
Pickle. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








QUICK CLEANING OF CASINGS. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


from the stripping machine it is looped 
on a casing hanging bar. The bar and 
casing are then submerged in water, 
maintained at a temperature of 110 
degs. Fahr. in a tank at the receiving 
end of the stripping machine, racks 
being provided in the tank for this pur- 
pose. The casing remains in the warm 
water for from 20 to 30 minutes on an 
average. 
Method of Operation. 

This soaking puts the slime in condi- 
tion to be more easily crushed and 
broken down. At the end of the soak- 
ing time the casing is slid off the casing 
bar to a casing holder at the end of 
the tank, from where it is fed through 
the next machine in the cleaning opera- 
tion, the slime crusher. Here the slime, 
partially loosened in the soaking, is 
crushed and broken down. 

Operation from this point on are 
practically continuous. From the slime 
crusher the casings are discharged into 
a tank of warm water, from where 
they are passed through a second strip- 
ping machine. In this machine the 
slime crushed and broken down in the 
preceding operation is removed. 

The discharge from the second strip- 
ping machine is also put into a tank of 
warm water, from which the casing is 
fed into the usual type of casing clean- 
ing or finishing machine. Here all re- 
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maining traces of slime and the outer 
coating are removed from the casing. 
The casing is then ready for salting. 


This company reports that, in addi- 
tion to an increase in yield averaging 
about 8 ft. per hog, cleaning is accom- 
plished with the greatest dispatch and 
at a low cost. There are no offensive 
odors. 

Easy to Change Over. 


It has been pointed out that in plants 
where stripping and finishing machines 
are in use the change from the old 
method, whereby slime is broken down 
by fermenting, to the new method of 
fresh cleaning can be made at compara- 
tively small expense and inconvenience. 
In such cases the addition of a slime 
crusher and a rearrangement of the 
older equipment is all that is necessary 
to bring the casing cleaning department 
up to date. 


The practical packinghouse man will 


see in this method of fresh cleaning 
further advantages. Among these is 
the saving in time and the prompt han- 
dling of product. 

Although fermentation of casings 
usually can be accomplished in 24 hours, 
it has been the practice of some houses 
to ferment 48 hours. Overfermentation 
results in tender casings; under fer- 
mentation in an increase in cost for 
slime removal. Temperatures must be 
maintained close to 75 degs. Fahr. 
during the fermenting process for best 
results, and when casings are being 
fermented over the week-end some 
arrangement must be provided for low- 
ering the temperature of the fermenta- 
tion water after the first 24 hours in 
order to hold fermentation at the proper 
point. 

Rather close control is necessary, 
therefore, for best results in fermenta- 
tion. In fresh cleaning the human ele- 
ment is largely eliminated. 


Pree 


MODERNIZING THE CASING CLEANING DEPARTMENT. 


In plants where casing stripping and casing cleaning machines are in use the 
casing cleaning department can be modernized at small expense by the addition of a 


slime crushing machine and a rearrangement of existing equipment. 


Two stripping 


machines are used, the slime crusher being placed between the two in the line of 


operations. 
slime crusher. 


The second stripper removes the slime crushed and broken down in the 


In the arrangement of equipment shown here the first stripper is at the left, at 
the delivery end of which is the warm water soaking tank. Trough leads to slime 


crusher, immediately in rear of which is second stripper. 


casing finishing machine. 


Behind second stripper is 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


REFRIGERATED TRUCK DESIGN. 


Packers today have no hesitancy in 
intrusting to a refrigerated truck a 
valuable cargo of meat to be trans- 
ported several hundred miles regard- 
less of outside temperatures. Means 
of refrigerating and methods of insu- 
jation have been perfected to the point 
where packers do not question relia- 
bility or fear that a failure in any de- 
tail of construction will cause meat 
damage. 


Regardless of the high state of per- 
fection achieved in refrigerator truck 
design, improvements continue to be 
made. Bodies are being made lighter, 
stronger and better adapted to meat 
hauling. Methods of refrigeration are 
being perfected and improved. And as 
these improvements continue, and as 
the packer purchases additional equip- 
ment, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the meat tonnage moved in refrig- 
erated trucks will continue to increase. 


A number of notable new refrig- 
erated trucks have been brought out 
lately. One of these, built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., was shown recently 
to meat men in the East. The body is 
mounted on a 1%-ton chassis and has 
a 157-in. wheelbase. The weight of the 
vehicle complete is 2,700 lbs. 

The refrigeration is provided by a 
G. E. refrigerating unit with complete 
automatic control. Power for refrig- 
erating enroute is supplied from the en- 
gine. When standing at loading docks 
and in garages power is used from the 
power line. 


The body is of metal with an inner 
frame of wood. It has rounded corners, 
roll-edge roof and flush-seating doors 
with chromium plated hardware. The 
sides offer a large clear space for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

The sheet-metal liner is smooth (no 
evaporator obstruction) with rounded 
corners, with air- and moisture-tight 
seams. The floor, flush with door open- 
ings, provides ease in handling the 
load and in flushing out. Maximum ac- 
cessibility is attained by heavily con- 
structed, three-step wood frame doors, 
one on each side of the body. 


The refrigerating system consists of 
an alternating current motor-driven re- 
frigerating unit mounted in the ma- 
chinery compartment. 

Operation is automatic, under ther- 
mostatic control. Temperature is main- 
tained at 0 to 8 degs. Fahr, or is ad- 
justable to suit requirements. 


Power is supplied en route by an al- 
ternating current generator mounted in 
the machinery compartment, and belt- 


driven from transmission power take- 
off. In the garage, or at a loading plat- 
form, power is taken from a 60-cycle, 
220-volt, single phase circuit. 

Cooling coils are mounted on the ex- 
terior of the refrigerated compartment 
walls. This construction provides a 
clear, unobstructed interior and pre- 
vents damage to the tubes. 


The weight of the body complete, 
with racks and all machinery but less 
load is 2,700 lbs. 

The Perin Walsh Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., builders of refrigerated truck 
bodies, has constructed a refrigerated 
truck from a special design in which 
the refrigeration unit is also driven 
from the truck drive shaft. 

Cooling is by a Kelvinator driven by 
a power take-off arrangement when the 
truck is on the road. Power is trans- 
mitted from the power take-off to the 
right angle drive and then to the re- 
ducing drum device which furnished a 
constant speed drive (400 r.p.m.) for 
the compressor no matter what the 
speed of the truck. 

Temperature control is semi-auto- 
matic. When the temperature within 
the body rises above the desired point 
a red light flashes on the dash and the 
driver engages the power take-off. 
When the temperature has again been 
lowered to the point desired the red 
light flashes off and the power take- 
off is disengaged. 

aii 
MANY USES FOR DRY ICE. 

Although solid carbon dioxide, or dry 
ice, was unknown as a commercial prod- 
uct 10 years ago, it is now being put 
to many uses and its field of utility is 
expanding rapidly. 

Large quantities of solid carbon diox- 
ide are used to refrigerate meats—par- 
ticularly for meat truck refrigeration 
—ice cream, beer, soft drinks, etc., and 


SEMI-TRAILERS 
Plankington Packing Co., 


in the past year or two it has gained 
considerable popularity in the railroad 
shipment of fish, fresh fruits, and other 
perishable foodstuffs. It is also being 
put to many uses in manufacturing in- 
dustries, its particular advantage being 
that it does not become wet and that 
a very high refrigerating value can 
be compressed into a very small quan- 
tity of product. 


Solid carbon dioxide also has many 
unusual uses. If in excavating for a 
building, bridge or other structure 
quicksand is encountered, it can be 
frozen easily with dry ice and the work 
continued. Very frequently old wells 
are rejuvenated by placing acid in the 
water and then throwing down solid 
carbon dioxide and capping the well. 
The dry ice liberates carbon dioxide, 
one pound giving up eight cubic feet 
of the gas. This gas drives the acid 
into the pores of the rock and cleans 
them from debris, thus opening up the 
supply of water to the well. 

Dry ice very frequently is used in 
fighting fires, especially underground 
electrical conduit fires. Such fires are 
very mean and difficult to fight and 
water can not be used on them. Dry 
ice extinguishes them very easily and 
is now used’ extensively in the larger 
cities for this purpose. 

In the fitting together of machine 
parts, cores are very often cooled with 
dry ice and inserted in their housing, 
reports the solid carbon dioxide division 
of the Michigan Alkali Co., New York, 
N. Y. When they reach normal tem- 
perature they expand and fit very 
tightly into their house. Cores of golf 
balls are frozen with dry ice, before 
wrapping. 

Special steels are cold treated with 
dry ice. With dry ice biological medi- 
cines are dried at low temperatures; va- 
cuum traps in manufacturing Neon 
lights and radio tubes are cooled; trees 





BECOMING POPULAR FOR TRANSPORTING MEATS. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 
of 800 miles from the plant in a fleet of refrigerated trucks of the ty 
These have a capacity of 20,000 lbs. and are insulated with 3 in. of 
peratures of 15 to 20 degrees are maintained with ice and salt. 


is distributing meats over a radius 
e shown above. 
ry Zero. Tem- 
This type of equip- 


ment is also becoming popular with contract haulers and refrigerated truck lines. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A refrigerator car icing dock has 
been constructed by the Texas Public 
Utilities Corp. at Snyder, Tex. 


W. E. Smith & Sons, Macon, Ga. 


Pickwick Theater, Park Ridge, IIl., 
is making plans to install a cooling 
plant with a capacity of 90 tons. 


Division of Public Works, Kingston, 


Ice dealers in Fort Worth, Tex., are 
reported to be organizing to construct 
a 100-ton ice manufacturing plant. H. 
L. Hancock is president. 


The Chicago Ice Co. has applied for 








used. in Jamaica Refrigerating Corp., Ja- Jamaica, is planing to erect a cold stor- a charter. Incorporators are E. M. 

rground maica, N. Y., has been incorporated. ®8¢ warehouse. McCain, Alvin C. Wohl and Harry C. 
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rht and Naud Burnett has let a contract for boro, Mass., is considering erecting a East Side Ice Co., Oklahoma City, 

n. Dry the construction of a modern cold stor- Cold storage warehouse. Howard P. Okla. has been incorporated with a 

sily and age warehouse in Greenville, Tex. The Gilmore, Westboro, Mass., is president capital of $10,000 by W. L. Henry, 

> larger plant will be located on the lot next to of the company. Arkansas City, Kans., George Russell 
the Burnett Ice Plant on Johnston st. Valley Ice Co., Ashland, Ky.,has been and C. F. Moody. 
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Fear of Competition 


One of the Reasons That Makes 
Retailers Close Buyers 


Packer salesmen complain of 
retailer’s buying tactics and com- 
petitors’ methods as an excuse for 
price shading. 

The retailer is a close buyer. 
He feels he must be, to avoid 
being placed in an unfavorable 
merchandising position. Methods 
of competitors, when traced down, 
are very liable to be found no 
worse or no better than those of 
the complaining salesman. 

Price shading has been a dis- 
turbing element for years in the 
retail meat business. Until it is 
discontinued the packer salesman 
will have his troubles, and the re- 
tailer never can be sure he is not 
paying more for meats than some 
other retailers in his territory. 


The situation as it exists today, one 
packer salesman feels, is due largely to 
salesmen’s tactics. They can correct it, 
he says. He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Every packer salesman must have 
noticed the better attitude of mind of 
meat retailers. With encouraging signs 
of business improvement plentiful, they 
are more optimistic, less prone to have 
an unreasonable fear of competition, 
and more open minded to the sugges- 
tion that, after all, the spread between 
cost and selling price is what really de- 
termines profit. 


About a year ago, through the col- 
umns of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
I suggested to packer salesmen that 
cultivation of confidence is one of the 
important steps in getting list prices. 
I have not changed my mind. In fact, 
I am more convinced than ever that the 
packer salesman who can gain the full 
confidence of his trade has an asset 
that, more than anything else, will en- 
able him to get profitable prices for 
his products. 

The retailer is a close buyer. It has 
become a habit with him. But how 
many packer salesmen ever have made 
the effort to get to the bottom of this 
matter and really determine the rea- 
son? Very few I find. 


Retailers Question Prices Quoted. 

The retailer holds out for the last 
cent simply because he fears being 
placed in an unfavorable merchandis- 
ing position. He feels he must have as 
good a price as his competitor to hold 


his trade. And he never is sure he is 
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the Packer 





getting the rock bottom price. If the 
salesman cuts for the particular retail- 
er it is certain he will cut for the re- 
tailer’s competitors, and there never is 
any certainty in the retailer’s mind 
that the competitor may not get a low- 
er price. 

No retailer objects to being placed in 
the same competitive position as his 
competitors. He does not complain 
when he is forced to pay the same 
prices other retailers in his territory 
pay. He is fair enough, in most cases, 
not to ask for an unfair advantage. 
The whole trouble is he does not have 
as much confidence as he should in the 
salesman. It is a situation the packer 
salesmen themselves have developed by 
weak selling tactics. 

Nor does the average retailer care 
particularly what he pays for meats as 
long as everyone else is paying the 
same price. He simply adds his profit 
and passes on the cost to the consumer. 
As a matter of fact, many retailers 
would like to see retail prices some- 
what higher than they have been, for 
with higher prices the possibility of a 
wider profit is somewhat better. 

Price shading in meat sales can be 
stopped. And there is no better time 
to do it than the present. The sales- 
man who quotes his list and who can 
convince his customers everyone is 
being treated alike—that no one is pay- 
ing more than the other fellow—will 
meet little resistance. His prices on 
some items may be higher than those 
quoted by other packer salesmen. This 
is a situation that must be met bv 
sales ability. On the other hand, such 
a situation often is balanced up by 
lower prices on other items. 


Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
——— fe. -—- 
PACKER SALESMEN MEET. 


The series of thirteen meetings for 
packers’ salesmen, sponsored by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers in 
thirteen large Eastern and Mid-western 
cities, closed Tuesday night with the 
Chicago meeting, at which nearly six 
hundred packer salesmen were in at- 
tendance. Oscar G. Mayer, Chairman 
of the Illinois Region of the Institute, 
presided at the Chicago meeting. The 
speakers included Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
director of the Institute’s Department 
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of Scientific Research, and Miss Jennie 
Fisher, research assistant at the re- 
search laboratory of the Institute. 


Suggestions for increasing sales 
were presented to approximately three 
thousand salesmen in the series of 
meetings. In addition several meetings 
for home economists, dietitians, etc., 
were held, and information on the de- 
sirability of meat products was pre- 
sented to these groups. 


The series opened on June 12 with 
a meeting at Cincinnati at which about 
75 packers’ salesmen attended. L. W. 
Kahn, regional chairman, presided. 
About 70 salesmen attended the meet- 
ing in Dayton, O., on June 13. Another 
meeting was arranged in Dayton at 
which several home economists at- 
tended. Both meetings were under the 
direction of E. J. Focke. E. A. Schenk 
was chairman of the Columbus, 0. 
meeting, which about 75 salesmen at- 
tended. 

More than 200 salesmen turned out 
for the Cleveland, O. meeting, held on 
June 15, and a large number of home 
economists and dietitians attended a 
luncheon meeting on the same day. 
Both meetings were arranged by 
Chester G. Newcomb, divisional chair- 
man of the Institute. M. J. Hennessey 
presided at the Pittsburgh, Pa. meet- 
ing on June 16, and more than 250 
salesmen were out for the meeting. On 
the following day about 125 salesmen 
were out for the Buffalo, N. Y. meet- 
ing. James G. Cownie, regional chair- 
man, presided at the Buffalo meeting. 

The meeting in Boston, Mass., on 
June 19 was one of the largest. Some 
325 salesmen attended, and in addition 
a number of home economists and 
dietitians were guests at a luncheon 
meeting. G. L. Horton, of Wilson & 
Co., and D. E. Ford of the Cudahy 
Packing Company presided at the meet- 
ings. 

The largest meeting of the series 
was conducted in New York, where over 
600 salesmen attended. The meeting 
was arranged by Geo. Schmidt, region- 
al chairman, assisted by Pendleton Dud- 
ley, director of the Eastern office of 
the Institute. B.C. Dickinson, division- 
al chairman of the Insttiute, was in 
charge of the Philadelphia meeting on 
June 21, which was attended by about 
150 salesmen. A meeting for home 
economists also was held in Philadel- 
phia. About 100 salesmen attended the 
meeting in Baltimore, and there was a 
good attendance at the meeting for 
home economists at that city. The 
meetings, held on June 22, were ar- 
ranged by W. F. Schluderberg, regional 
chairman. On June 23 the meeting for 
salesmen was held in Washington, and 
about 100 salesmen attended. The 
meeting was arranged by Mr. Schluder- 
berg and Lyle W. Jones of the Insti- 
tute. 

Some 125 salesmen turned out for 
the meeting in Milwaukee, at which 
H. S. Culver, regional chairman of the 
Institute, presided. The meeting was 
held on June 26. The meeting at Chi- 
cago closed the present series of meet- 
ings. ? 
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Market Active—Prices Irregular—Hogs 
Steady—Run Large—Stocks Believed 
Accumulating — Cash Trade Fair— 
Grain Strength a Factor—Govern- 
ment Hog Plan Creates Bullishness. 
Market for hog products was active 

and irregujar the past week, but some- 

what better than the previous week. 

Lard prices, after selling off nearly 1c 

lb. from the season’s highs, rallied % 

@%%c per pound from the lows of June 

on the nearby deliveries and went into 

new high ground for the season on the 
deferred positions. 


The market was adversely influenced 
at times the past week by hedge pres- 
sure from packing and warehouse in- 
terests, presumably against the large 
hog run and accumulations of supplies. 
Speculative offtake in lard was large, 
due to excitedly stronger markets in 
grains and bullishness created by the 
government hog plan. 


Sharply increased feeding costs were 
a factor that had to be reckoned with. 
At the same time, it was said that the 
government’s plan to bring about $7.00 
or higher hogs argued well for in- 
creased prices of hog products in the 
immediate future. To some extent the 
latter was offset by the willingness of 
raisers to market hogs at these levels, 
but the impression prevailed that the 
next few weeks would see a let-up in 


Som large seasonal run of hogs to mar- 
et. 





























Hog Market Steady. 

Profit taking was encountered at 
times, and some selling developed when 
grains showed a reactionary trend. On 
the setbacks, buying power in lard en- 
larged, and there was considerable ab- 
sorption on resting orders. 

Western hog receipts last week were 
559,100 head, against 601,000 head the 
previous week and 339,000 head last 
year. Top hogs at Chicago backed and 
filled, but the market was steady, re- 
acting from $4.75 the previous week to 
$4.50, only to recover, to 4.65@4.70c 
the middle of this week. Average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 253 lbs., against 252 lbs. the 
previous week, 246 lbs. a year ago and 
251 lbs. two years ago. Average price 
of hogs at Chicago at the beginning 
of this week was 4.25c against 4.45c 
a week ago, 4.30c a year ago and 6.30c 
two years ago. 

The market paid very little attention 
to the Jane pig survey, which appeared 
to be generally in line with expecta- 
tions. The report indicated a plentiful, 
supply of hogs, however, for the im- 
mediate future. 


Lard Exports Hold Up Well. 

Progress of the cotton crop, on the 
whole, was satisfactory, while corn and 
other feed grain crops, after suffering 
from extreme heat, took on a brighter 
aspect, especially corn, when rains fell 
m some of the important corn sections 
the middle of the week. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Official lard exports for the week 
ended June 17 were 6,518,000 Ibs., 
against 10,173,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to June 17 totaled 
291,840,000 lbs., against 276,539,000 Ibs. 
last year. Of the week’s exports, 
892,000 lbs. went to Germany, 284,000 
to the Netherlands, 4,553,000 Ibs. to the 
United Kingdom, 120,000 lbs. to Cuba, 
and 669,000 lbs. to other countries. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
1,383,000 Ibs., against 1,428,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
353,000 lbs., against 680,000 lbs. a year 
ago; pickled pork, 163,000 lbs., against 
170,000 Ibs. last year. 

PORK—Market was steady and de- 
mand moderate at New York, Mess 
was quoted at $19.00 per barrel; family, 
$18.25 per barrel; fat backs, $14.25@ 
14.70 per barrel. 


LARD—Demand was fair and the 
market rather firm. At New York, 
prime western was quoted 6.80@6.90c; 
middle western, 6.65@6.75c; New York 
City tierces, 6% @6%4c; tubs, 6%@ 
656c; refined Continent, 6%c; South 
America 7c; Brazil kegs, 74%4c; com- 
pound, car lots, 7c; smaller lots, 7%c. 





At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 7%c under July; 
loose lard, 77%c under July, leaf lard, 
80c under July. 

BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market firm at New York. Mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$11.75@12.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








JUNE PIG SURVEY. 


More pigs were saved and more sows 
farrowed in the spring of 1933 than a 
year earlier, resulting in a pig crop 3 
per cent larger than last year, accord- 
ing to the June 1 pig survey report 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
An increase of 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of sows bred for fall farrow is 
indicated. 


The total number of pigs saved from 
the spring crop is estimated at 51,080,- 
000 head, an increase of 1,400,000 head 
over a year ago. The crop is prac- 








Hog Cut-Out Values Below Cost 


With weak fresh pork trade and sup- 
plies in excess of demand, the cut-out 
value of hogs was slightly less satis- 
factory this week than last, although 
the four-day period closed with prices 
of live hogs practically the same as 
those of a week earlier. 


General quality of the runs is not so 
good but the tests shown below are 
worked out ‘on the basis of well fin- 
ished hogs of all weights shown. Sup- 


ply of heavy butchers—those weighing 
300 Ibs. and over, was somewhat lim- 
ited and it is the opinion in some trade 
circles that the bulk of such hogs has 
been marketed. 


Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 
kets for the first four days of this week 
totaled 420,800 head compared with 
439,600 head last week and 263,200 a 
year ago. Top price for the week at 
$4.75 was paid on Wednesday which 


SED srtictcdckdehesrs0sks<ov>chane Mego IA aes 


Plates and jowls 
rae eee re oe 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
Spare ribs 
Regular trimmings ........cccccccvvcccccccccees 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Crediting 


results are secured: 
Profit per cwt. 
Profit per hog 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus 


proved to be the high day of the week 
with an average price of $4.50; Mon- 
day was the low day with a top of 
$4.50 and an average of $4.25. On the 
closing day of the period the top was 
ots although few hogs sold above 


Quality of hogs slaughtered during 
the current period and throughout the 
summer months will have material in- 
fluence on cut-out values. Yield per- 
centages in figuring the tests shown 
below are on quality hogs. If the 
average yield does not come up to these 
figures then new yield tests should be 
made and averages adjusted accord- 
ingly. The test here given is merely 
a guide to packers in working out their 
tests. Unless frequent yield tests are 
made it would be very easy for a pack- 
er to believe that he is cutting his hogs 
to advantage. Costs and credits also 
need adjustment from time to time ac- 
cording to market conditions and plant 
overhead. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 =. 220 to. 250 Ss 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.40 $1.39 $1.37 91.35 
-30 2 -25 -23 
-23 -23 p -23 
-67 .57 51 45 

-9T -93 -62 -20 
coe +25 -61 
oii a 15 22 
07 08 10 12 
12 12 12 12 
-74 -83 -74 -68 
-05 -05 -05 -05 


and deducting from_ these 
all expenses, the following 


$ .30 $ .35 
.70 .96 
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tically the equivalent of the average of 
the past five years. Corn Belt increase 
is about 4 per cent, the total crop in 
this section numbering 40,940,000 head. 

Approximately 15 per cent more hogs 
are estimated as being on farms June 1 
than at the same period a year ago. 
Following is the full text of the survey 
report: 

An increase of 3 per cent in the 


spring pig crop of 1933 over that of 
1932, and a prospective increase of 8 
per cent in the number of sows to far- 
row in the fall season of 1933 over the 
number of farrowings in the fall sea- 
son of 1932, are shown by the June 1 
pig crop survey of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This report is 
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based upon information shown by re- 
turns from 158,000 farms secured in co- 
operation with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment through the rural mail carriers. 
The number of pigs saved in the 
spring season of 1933—December 1, 
1932, to June 1, 1933—is estimated at 
51,030,000 head for the United States. 
This is 1,400,000 head or about 3 per 
cent larger than the number saved in 
the spring of 1932, and practically the 
same number as the average of the 
five years, 1928-1932. In the north cen- 
tral states (Corn Belt) the number 
saved this year is estimated at 40,940,- 
000 head. This is an increase of about 
4 per cent over the spring of 1932. 
About one-half the increase in the 
spring pig crop this year resulted from 
an increase in the number of sows far- 
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desired—in one operation—by the 
2-StAce method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
» capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
P per hour. Write for catalog 302. 


4urora, INDIANA-— wv. A. 


rowing and the other half to the in- 
crease in the average number of pigs 
saved per litter. The estimated num- 
ber of sows that farrowed in the spring 
of 1933 for the United States was 
8,702,000 head. This was an increase 
of 1.4 per cent. For the Corn Belt the 
increase was 1.6 per cent. The average 
number of pigs saved per litter this 
year and last was 5.86 and 5.78 per 
cent for the United States and 5.90 and 
5.76 per cent for the Corn Belt. 

The spring pig crop was larger this 
year than last in all of the north cen- 
tral states except Iowa, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, with the largest increase 
being in the area east of the Missisippi 
river and in South Dakota. In other 
areas except the far Western states 
there was little change in the number 

(Continued on page esd 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A moderate volume of 
trade and an easier market featured 
tallow in the East the past week. Fol- 
lowing some further business at 3%c 
f.o.b. for extra New York, about 150,- 
000 Ibs. changed hands at 35c, a drop 
of %4c from the previous business and 
a decline of %c from the best levels 
reached on the recovery. The action 
was a little surprising in view of the 
strength in other commodities. 


The impression prevailed that the 
selling came more or less from dis- 
tressed quarters or from circles where 
tallow had to be moved. Consumers 
readily absorbed the offerings on the 
setback, and the market immediately 
took on a steadier undertone. although 
scapers were not inclined to come up in 
their ideas. However, the market for 
extra was later quoted at 3% @3%c; 
special, 344c; edible, 4%4@4%c nomi- 
nal. 


At Chicago, trading was rather slow 
in the tallow market, with nearby de- 
mand quiet. Inquiries were fairly good 
for July-August delivery, but producers 
were not offering the latter in large 
quantities. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 4%c; fancy, 4%c; prime pack- 
er, 4%c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
good beef tallow was up 3d for the 
week. June-July was quoted at 21s 9d, 
while Australian good mixed, June-July 
at Liverpool, was unchanged for the 
week at 21s. 

STEARINE—Market was quiet and 
rather featureless in the East through- 
out the week, with the tone about 
steady. Oleo at New York was quoted 
at 5c. In the West the market was 
quiet and about steady, Chicago quot- 
ed oleo at 4% @5c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was rather dull 
and routine, but the undertone was 
steady at New York. Extra was quoted 
at 5% @6%c; prime, 54 @5%c; lower 
grades, 5c. At Chicago, the market 
showed little activity but displayed a 
steady tone. Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — Demand was fair at 
New York, and the market held stead- 
ily. Prime was quoted at 10%c; extra 
winter, 84c; extra, 8%4c; extra No. 1, 
7%c; No. 2, 71ée. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Consumers in 
the East were fair buyers, and the 
market held very steady. Pure at New 
York was quoted at 14c; extra, 8%c; 
No. 1, 8c; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—A less active consuming 
demand and an easing in tallow prices 
accounted for a lower range in grease 
prices at New York the past week. 
Offerings increased moderately, and 
prices were off somewhat from the re- 
cent best levels, but at no time could 
the market be called weak. A barely 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


steady market in the West had some in- 
fluence on greases here. On the set- 
backs, however, demand improved 
slightly, and the market took on an 
awaiting attitude. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c, a decline of about %c 
from the recent best levels. A white 
was quoted at 3%c; B white, 3%c; 
choice white for export, 45c. 

At Chicago, trading in greases was 
on a moderate scale, particularly in 
nearby shipment. Consumers were 
showing interest in July-August deliv- 
ery, but producers were not offering 
freely. At Chicago, yellow was quoted 
at 3%@3%c; brown, 3%c; B white, 
38%c; A white, 3%c; choice white, all 
hog, at 4c. 

~ fo 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 28, 1933. 

Unground tankage is selling at $2.25 
& 10c f.o.b. New York. Ground tank- 
age is held at $2.40 & 10c but bids 
might be accepted as stocks of both 
ground and unground are starting to 
accumulate due to lack of buying inter- 
est. 

Dried blood sold at about $2.15 per 
unit of ammonia, f.o.b. New York. 
South American is offered for July 
shipment for $2.35 per unit, c.i.f. U. S. 
ports. 

In general, prices have eased off with 
the exception of foreign materials 
which are being held quite firm even 
at advancing prices due to the foreign 
exchange situation. 


he 
DUTCH HOG PRICE CONTROL. 


Hog prices in Netherlands, which are 
under the control of a “hog central,” 
were increased three times during April 
and May, the prevailing average on 
June 19 being 32 florins per kilo (7.13 
cents per pound), live weight. The Cen- 
tral began paying an average of 30 
florins per kilo in September, 1932, and 
ranged from 28 to 32 florins since that 
time. The recent price advance was 
accomplished by a reduction in the 
slaughter tax to 9 florins per kilo (2c 
per pound) dead weight from 10 florins 
(2.23 cents per sonal Hog purchases 
are said to be made at the present time 
with more thought for quality than 
formerly. Hogs showing soft backs and 
bellies are discounted 3 florins per kilo 
from the base price paid for hogs in a 
given weight class. 


fe 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended June 24, 1933: 


Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 3,600 
Canada—Bacon 








By-Products Markets 


Blood. 


Chicago, June 29, 1933. 


Blood somewhat firmer and quoted at 
$1.95 @2.00n. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $1.95@2.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


_ Market about unchanged. Low test- 
ing showing a little better tone. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. . .$2.25@2.50 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.75@3.00 & 10c 
SD WEE 04.45 540.6e elena dba Se @2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Trading light but market firmer. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


rarer -$ .60 65 
ns pred. pork, ac. grease & aie ® ° 
mn 


WD 0 vseeccescasévesechahoeabnuhnaias 30.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, “ 

WE. ccccvasvcseecsodeeseestesabbes ae @25.00 

Packinghouse Feeds. 

Buying interest not large. Prices 

largely nominal. 
Per ton 

Digester tankage meat meal.......... $ 40. 
Meat and bone scraps 50% inese@as @45.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 

WES knlncn.d picgcuuneesueaudevensdueee 87.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding ........ 40.00 

Fertilizer Materials. 

_ Product offered at $2.25 & 10c. Buy- 
ing interest light. 
High grd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.00@2.25 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 610% am 2.00@2.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low .. 

ar Se: vaveveccegeoes beugtees 18.00 
BENS GH cc cnseiebcsssctciates 1.35 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Skulls, jaws and knuckles in fair de- 
mand. Prices largely nominal. 


Per ton. 
MP MER 66 nsncgserehegeiaeie neal $10. 12.00 
ME MEE 94.0.00%6.c0hsee0Ceee des coo AB .00n 
Sinews, pizzles 0.00 
SE MEN i cccena sbhdanetatneinesion 16. 





Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... @25. 

Hide trimmings (new Fa ceaceve 4. 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old pa - ee 6. 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and . per Ib... 2%c 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Demand fair. No change in prices. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50............+. $24.00@26.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 22.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade ........ $55. .00 
Mfg. shin bones .........ccseceeess 30. 70.00 
ME: GED: bncvedesusshestetusoer 15. 18.00n 
SO WON web e adasde evs bdbncecess 15. 16.00 
(Note—Foregoing ces are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Anima! Hair. 


Hair market steady. Prices are un- 
changed. 
Summer coil and field dried ........... ug %c 
Winter coll dried .....cccccccccccccccs le 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 


. grey, winter, DD. coccese 
Cattle, switches, each* — 1 





*According to count. 
—4— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
June 1, 1933, to June 28, 1933, totaled 
9,292,663 Ibs.; tallow, 54,000 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 264,800 Ibs. 
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MARGARINE TAXES IN EFFECT. 


State taxes on all kinds of margarine 
are now in effect in the following 
states: Idaho, 5c lb. on white, 10c lb. 
on colored; Iowa, 5c lb.; Kentucky, 10c 
lb.; North Dakota, 10c lb.; Oklahoma, 
10c lb.; Oregon, 4c lb.; South Dakota, 
10c lb.; Tennessee, 10c lb.; Utah, 5c Ib. 
on white, 10c lb. on colored; Washing- 
ton, 15c lb.; Wisconsin, 6c lb. 

State taxes on margarine, with cer- 
tain exceptions indicated, are now or 
soon will be in effect in the following 
states: 

Colorado—A tax of 10c lb. is im- 
posed upon all margarine “except oleo- 
margarine, the oil content of which is 
composed of oleo oil, oleo stock, oleo 
stearine, neutral lard, cottonseed oil, 
peanut or corn oil.” In effect about 
July 12. 


Kansas.—A tax of 10c lb. is imposed 
upon oleomargarine “containing any 
fat” and/or oil ingredient other than 
any of the following fats and/oils: 
Oleo oil from cattle, oleo stock from 
cattle, oleo stearine from cattle, neu- 
tral lard from hogs, corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, or milk fat. In 
effect when statute is printed, about 
July 14. 

Minnesota.—A tax of 10c is levied 
upon “each pound of oleomargarine 
containing less than 65 per cent of 
animal fats and/or oil, milk fat, peanut, 
cottonseed or corn oil sold, offered or 
exposed for sale, or given or delivered 
to a customer.” In effect May 8. 

Nebraska.—A tax of 15c lb. is im- 
posed upon all “imitation butter” pro- 
vided “any oleomargarine or imitation 
butter containing more than 50 per cent 
of animal fats or animal oils produced 
in the United States and containing no 
imported oils or fats, for the purpose 
of this act shall not be included in the 
term butter for tax purposes.” In effect 
now 

Wyoming.—“Margarine containing in 
excess of one percentum of water and 
less than 20 percentum of animal fat” 
is taxed 10c lb. In effect now. 

Among the states having margarine 
laws requiring annual license fees of 
manufacturers and dealers are the fol- 
lowing: 

California—Manufacturers, $100.00; 
wholesalers, $50.00; retailers, $5.00; 
hotels, boarding houses, etc., $2.00. 

Colorado. — Manufacturers, $25.00; 
wholesalers, $25.00. 

Connecticut. — Manufacturers, 
$100.00; wholesalers, $50.00; retailers, 
$6.00; hotels, restaurants, etc., $3.00. 

Florida.—Wholesalers, $20.00. 


Idaho.— Wholesalers, $200.00; retail- 
ers, $50.00. 

Kentucky. — Manufacturers, $5.00; 
wholesalers, $3.00; retailers, $2.00; ho- 
tels, $3.00; restaurants, $2.00; boarding 
houses, $1.00. 

Minnesota. — Manufacturers, $1.00; 
wholesalers, $1.00; retailers, $1.00. 

Mississippi. — Wholesalers, $100.00; 
retailers, $10.00. 

Montana.— Wholesalers, $1,000.00; re- 
tailers, $400.00. 


Nebraska. — Manufacturers, $100.00; 
wholesalers, $25.00; retailers, $1.00. 

North Carolina. — Manufacturers, 
$1,000.00; wholesalers, $100.00. 
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North Dakota. — Manufacturers, 
$10.00; wholesalers, $5.00; retailers, 
$2.00. 

Oklahoma. — Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, $10.00; retailers, 
hotels, etc., $2.00. 

Oregon.—Persons, firms, dealers, etc., 
$5.00. 

Pennsylvania. — Manufacturers, 
$1,000.00; wholesalers, $500.00; retail- 
ers, $100.00; hotels and restaurants, 
$50.00; boarding houses, $10.00. 

Tennessee. — Manufacturers, $5.00; 
wholesalers, $3.00; hotels, $3.00; retail- 
ers, $2.00; restaurants, $2.00; boarding 
houses, $1.00. 

Utah.—Dealers, $5.00. 

Vermont.—Dealers, $25.00. 

Wisconsin.—Manufacturers, $1,000.00; 
wholesalers, $500.00; retailers, $25.00; 
hotels and restaurants, $25.00; board- 
ing houses, bakers and confectioners, 
$5.00; consumers, $1.00. 


— 
NO TAX ON COTTONSEED OIL. 


Vegetable oils and cooking prepara- 
tions, of which cottonseed oil is a con- 
stituent part, will not bear any portion 
of a processing tax which may be levied 
upon cotton under the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act, according to John B. 
Gordon, head of the bureau of raw 
materials for the American vegetable 
oils and fats industries. 


Mr. Gordon explained that the farm 
act defines the term processing, as ap- 
plied to cotton, to mean spinning, man- 
ufacturing or other processing except 
ginning. Since the seed is extracted 
from the cotton in the ginning process, 
the seed passes from the product be- 
fore it reaches the stage where a tax 
can be levied, it is explained. 

There is a possibility, however, Mr. 
Gordon pointed out, that if a tax is 
ievied on hogs a tax, subsequently, will 
be levied on vegetable oils under the 
competitive taxation provisions of the 
act. For example, if a processing tax 
on hogs were to increase the price of 
lard to such an extent that consumers 
would resort to vegetable oils, a tax 
— be levied on the competing prod- 
ucts. 


$10.00; 
$5.00; 











Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRrRo- 
VISIONER, 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, tation, 
Clarifying, Bleaching, Grading, 
Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 

lizing, Packaging), Win- 

ter Oil (Graining, bie pee 

Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 

Refining Other Edible Vegetable 

Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 

nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
e. 


Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to k Department, 

e National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., June 29, 1933.— 
Cotton oil markets are fundamentally 
strong in spite of occasional setbacks, 
Crude is firm at 4% @5c lb. for Valley 
and 44%@4%c lb. for Texas. Bleach- 
able quoted at 5%c lb. loose New Or- 
leans, with demand broadening. Soap- 
stock also is strengthening, price being 
well below parity of greases. Signs 
point to widespread trial of govern- 
ment’s cotton control plan, which means 
big reduction in cotton oil output for 
new season. Reports from many im- 
portant cotton growing sections express 
farmers wholehearted approval and co- 
operation, hence, with curtailment of 
acreage and critical cotton growing 
weather just ahead, a very small crop 
may materialize from this year’s plant- 
ings. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., June 29, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 44%4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $21.00; hulls, $6.00. 


a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 28, 1933. 

Cottonseed meal market opened de- 
cidedly lower, with bids and offers far 
apart, but with sellers showing little 
disposition to make any concession in 
their views; and a rally in grains, the 
market firmed up rapidly. First sales 
of November were made at $25.00; Sep- 
tember at $24.25. A better buying in- 
terest developed resulting in sales of 
October at $24.75@25.25; September, 
$24.25, $24.40 and $24.50; January, 
$26.00. Once the market got in its stride 
it remained independent of outside in- 
fluences indicative of an underlying 
strength and confidence that has for so 
long been lacking. The close was steady 
at a decline of 15¢ to 50c higher. 


Prices in the cotton seed market were 
practically unchanged from yesterday. 
Offerings were scarce, and this market 
continues dull and inactive, as could 
only .be expected under present condi- 


tions. 
eS ee 
MAYONNAISE AID TO HEALTH. 


“Six Extra Health Benefits” is the 
theme stressed by the spring advertis- 
ing campaign launched recently on the 
Pacific Coast and in the New York 
metropolitan area by Best Foods, Inc. 
in behalf of its brands of mayonnaise. 
The six extra health benefits of the 
mayonnaise, noted in each of the ads, 
are given as follows: 1.—To build rich 
blood and strong bones; 2.—To offset 
wear on nerve and muscle tissue; 
3.—To help maintain mental health and 
alertness; 4.—Furnish energy; 5.—To 
— eliminate toxic products from the 
body; 6—To help maintain normal di- 
gestion. 

he 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, June 28, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 22s 64; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s. 


a 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active — Market Strong — New 
Highs Established — Crude Firm — 
Cash Trade Routine—Lard Irregular 
—Cotton Acreage Plan Developments 
Awaited. 

Outside interest in the cotton oil mar- 
ket the past week was on a broader 
scale. Prices responded readily, mov- 
ing upwards to new highs for the sea- 
son and hoiding within striking distance 
of the best levels on the crop. Com- 
mission house absorption through 
western, southern and local houses 
readily took care of the scattered 
realizing and selling based on irregu- 
lar movements in the western lard mar- 
ket. 


Undertone was strong at all times. 
This was due partly to a lack of pres- 
sure of actual oil, as noted by the firm- 
ness in the spot positions. There were 
no tenders on July oil contracts the first 
tender day, although a fair sized open 
interest existed. The understanding 
was that packers and consumers were 
long in the spot month, and wanted 
delivery. 

This, and the Government’s cotton 
acreage reduction plan, together with 
excited advances in grains, which ulti- 
mately brought about a recovery from 
the recent lows in lard, furnished the 
fuel in the oil market. Cash demand 
was of a routine character, but on the 
whole satisfactory. Crude markets were 
firm, at the best levels on the crop. 


Acreage Reduction Plan Watched. 


The depreciating dollar had less in- 
fluence the past week. Natural and un- 
natural forces were at work for better 
levels, however. The weather in the 
South was not altogether satisfactory, 
being dry and hot in the western belt. 
It was calculated that should dry 
weather continue another week or so, 
damage reports would follow. On the 
other hand, the campaign opened to 
take 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 acres of 
cotton out of production this year. Early 
reports as to farmers’ willingness to go 
along with the Government were so fa- 
vorable as to indicate success for the 
undertaking. 

Progress of the plan, however, was 
anxiously awaited. Should the cut in 
acreage materialize, it forecasts a cer- 
tainty of a material change in the sta- 
tistical position of cotton oil during the 
new crop year. As a result, prospects 
of a record carryover of old oil were 
completely forgotten, while the mar- 
ket even ignored the unsatisfactory trend 
in lard and the Government June pig 
survey indicating an increase of 3 per 
cent in spring pigs over last year. 
Spring pigs saved in 1933 were esti- 
mated at 51,030,000 head, or 1,400,000 
head over the previous year. 


Crop Progressing Well. 
Importance of the acreage plan can- 
not be overemphasized, as the past few 
months has witnessed a noticeable bet- 
terment in oil distribution over the 
same time last year. The outlook was 
for favorable June statistics. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crude in the Southeast and Valley 
sold at 4%c and was quoted at 4%@ 
5c; Texas, 4% @4%%c nominal. 

Routine conditions were cast aside. 
The market was attempting to discount 
the possible acreage reduction and at 
the same time was attempting to gauge 
the new crop outlook. 

Weekly weather report said that the 
cotton crop withstood the dry weather 
remarkably well and fair to good 
growth was reported rather generally 
over the belt. Showers were helpful in 
many places in the eastern states, but 
the week was practically rainless in 
western sections. Fields are generally 
clean. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand con- 
tinued disappointing, and the market, 
as a result, was barely steady. Tanks 
at New York were quoted at 3% @3%%c; 
bulk oil, 3% @3%ec. Pacific Coast tanks 
were quiet and quoted 3%@3c. 

CORN OIL—Offerings were limited, 
and the market was firm. Last busi- 
ness was at 5%c Chicago mills, with the 
market steady at that level. Buyers 
were endeavoring to shade prices. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was fair 
and the market firm. Offerings were 
moderate, and prices were quoted at 
6% @6%'4c f.o.b. southern mills. 

PALM OIL — Irregular exchange 
rates made for a better market in palm 
oil at New York. There also was more 
activity and better buying interest from 
consumers. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 4c; shipment Nigre, 
3.60c; 12% per cent acid, 3.60c; 20 per 
cent, 3.55c; Sumatra oil, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
quiet and steady, and quoted nominally 
at 3.45¢ New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Consumer de- 
mand was rather slow, but the market 
held firmly with stronger exchange. 
At New York, spot was quoted at 5% 
@6c; shipment, 5c. 

een OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—tTrade has been slow. 
Market has been steady and quoted 
nominally at 4%@5c f.o.b. southern 
mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, but 
supplies were light and prices strong 
with futures. Southeast and Valley, 
4%c sales, 5c asked. Texas was quoted 
at 4%c nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, June 23, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


oes Coed 998. owe eo 
oe €ees 2600 O805% ees 


ereee 
eee eee eee tees 
cere ee ee we ee eee 


Sales, including switches, 29 
— Southeast crude, 137 under July 
id. 


Saturday, June 24, 1933. 


eres eee ee ee tee 


eee e800 ©¢294 SwHe 
* e868. 


eo ee eee ee ee ee ee tee 


e 7 06 660 00082528 


Sales, including switches, 27 con- 
> cigaa Southeast crude, 135 under July 
id. 
Monday, June 26, 1933. 


ionic 19k se aire eta Bid 
Bia 
581 
594 


eee eee eee bee 
See e806 €046 66 6a 


608 
Eioeanes 610 600 612 a 615 
Sales, including switches, 62 con- 
a. Southeast crude, 180 under July 


Tuesday, June 27, 1933. 















































je ee eee 


626 

Sales, including switches, 66 con- 

tracts. Southeast crude, 123 under July 
nominal. 


Wednesday, June 28, 1933. 


Pate steaks ee meee Bid 
588 
592 
594 
604 
608 


eee eee eee eee 
eee eee ee ee tees 


eee ee ee ee eee te 


588 a 
1 606 606 594 a 
i ptatiNe; elauteasemnea 600 a 
11 615 610 610a.... 
15 620 619 612 a 615 
610 a 625 
Sales, including switches, 55 con- 
senate. Southeast crude, 130 under July 
id. 


Thursday, June 29, 


eee eee weet tee 


1933. 


580 a .... 
580 a 588 
Sacred eyed ie 
594 a 598 
608 a 612 


veee ¢@ew 








See page 36 for later markets. 








MAY OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine for the 
month of May totaled 18,534 lbs. com- 
pared with an export of 44,518 lbs. in 
the same month a year ago. For the 
five months ended with May, 1933, oleo- 
margarine exported totaled 124,738 Ibs. 
This compares with an export of 259,- 
986 Ibs. in the 1932 period. 


a 
Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were active and steady 
the latter part of the week. Sentiment 
was divided owing to irregular com- 
modity market and uncertainty regard- 
ing London conference developments 
and continued large hog runs. Cash 
trade was fair and hogs steady with a 
top of $4.65. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was fairly active and 
steady. Commission houses and locals 
were on both sides, but sufficient new 
buying developed to absorb realizing. 
Cash trade fair; crude, firm; South- 
east and Valley, 4% @5c; Texas, 4%ec 
nominal. 

Closing quotations on _bleachable 
prime summer, at New York, June 30: 

Spot, $5.75b; July, $5.75@5.85; Aug., 
$5.76@5.86; Sept., $5.883@5.86; Oct., 
$5.90@5.94; Nov., $5.96@6.06; Dec., 
$6.05@6.08; Jan., $6.10@6.14; Feb., 
$6.10@6.25. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 54%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, June 30, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.70@6.80; middle 
western, $6.55@6.65; city, 6%c; refined 
Continent, 6%c; South America, 6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 74c; compound, car lots, 
Thee. 

a 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, June 23, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Prev. 
. week, 


maha ¥ 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 87,451 
Sioux City 41, 

St. Paul 86,370 
8t. > 36,523 6,489 
N. Y., Newark, J. C. 38,578 29,915 
517,632 


JUNE PIG SURVEY. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


of pigs saved this spring compared to 
last, there being a decrease of 3 per 
cent in the North Atlantic; no change 
in the South Atlantic and 1 per cent 
in the South Central. In the Far West- 
ern states there was a decrease of 11 
per cent. 


The number of sows to farrow in the 
fall season of 1933—June 1 to Decem- 
ber 1—is estimated at 5,204,000 head 
for the United States and 3,749,000 
head for the Corn Belt. These repre- 
sent increases of 8 per cent and 13 per 
cent, respectively, over the number Se. 
rowed in the fall of 1932. The estimated 
number to farrow this fall is smaller 
than last fall in all other areas, the de- 
creases being 2 per cent in the North 
Atlantic states, 6 per cent in the South 
Atlantic states, 1 per cent in the South 


Central states and 1 per cent in the 
Far West. 


This estimate is based upon the in- 
terpretation of breeding intentions re- 
corded about June 1 and assumes that 
the relationship between breeding in- 
tentions as reported this year and sub- 
sequent farrowing will be fairly simi- 
lar to the average relationship of other 
recent years. If the number of sows 
that farrow in the fall of this year 
should be as large as now estimated it 
would be 20 per cent larger than the 
average fall farrowings for the five 
years, 1928-1932, and the largest for 
any year since 1923. The proportion 
of sows bred to farrow in the fall to 
sows farrowed in the spring, as shown 
by the pig survey reports of June this 
year, was much the largest shown in 
the 11 years during which such sur- 
veys have been made. This is a con- 
tinuance of the tendency in evidence 
since about 1928 for fall farrowings to 
be an increasingly larger proportion of 
the total yearly farrowing. 

The number of hogs over 6 months of 
age on farms on June 1, this year, as 
indicated by the survey reports was 
considerably larger than on June 1, last 
year. The indicated increase is about 
15 per cent for the United States and 
about 20 per cent for the Corn Belt. 
Increases are indicated for all the 
North Central Corn Belt states, except 
Wisconsin and North Dakota, and are 
especially large in Ohio, Indiana and 
Tilinois. 





Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to a or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Ye to le 
under the market. 











A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller oo gy %o under 
he loses | gee at c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00. 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 


Cost of this service for a whole 














year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Yc variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone hagding meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 
write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS, 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, June 28, 1933.—Lard and 
hams in fair demand, but picnics very 
dull. General market steady. 


Friday’s prices were as _ follows; 


Hams, American cut, 81s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, none; Canadian Cumber- 
lands, none; Cumberlands, none; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 42s 6d; July, 
38s; Sept., 38s 9d; Oct., 39s. 
fe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS, 


Arrivals of Continental bacon at 
Liverpool during the week ended June 
15 totaled 71,086 bales compared with 
73,640 bales the previous week and 93, 
832 bales the same time a year earlier, 
Prices of first quality product for the 
week ended June 15, based on prices 
of importers to wholesalers with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

June 15, June 8, June 16, 

1933. ' 1988.’ 1982, 
American green bellies....$10.82 $10.67 
Danish green sides 13.14 .60 
Canadian green sides ‘ 11.00 
American short cut green 

hams 15. 14.47 
American refined lard 23 8.44 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 
Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 
June 15 totaled 62,442 head compared 
with 47,771 head a week earlier and 
62,502 head a year earlier. The price 
of hogs at Berlin was $8.25 per hun- 
dredweight for the week ended June 
15 compared with $8.23 the previous 
week and $7.46 in the same period a 
war ago. Prices of lard in tierces at 
amburg was quoted at $10.31 per cwt, 
compared with $10.58 a week previous 
and $6.26 a year previous. 
fo 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 29, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdon, 
36,362 quarters, to the Continent, 13, 
674. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 156,932 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 11,548. 

a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 24, 1933, were 5,318; 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,662,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 2,383,000 lbs; 
from January 1 to June 24 this year, 
115,054,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 91,624,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 24, 1933, were 
7,177,000 lIbs.; previous week, 7,656,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,013,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 24 this year, 
133,938,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 117,708,000 lbs. 

a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 24, 1933: 
Week Ending New York. Boston. 


June 24, 
June 17, 1933 
June 10, 
June 3, 


June 25, 
June 18, 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—After a deadlock 
lasting three weeks, during which time 
trading was practically at a standstill 
in the packer market, packers obtained 
their full asking prices on native and 
branded steers mid-week in a rather 
large way. A total of around 75,000 


big packer steers were sold, all pack- 
ers participating, with additional book- 
ings to private tanning accounts esti- 
mated at least 25,000 hides, running 
mixed May-June take-off. 

The market appears to be firmly 
established on the selections moving 
this week, native and branded steers; 
in fact, bids at these prices were re- 
ported for more steers, but packers are 
not inclined to move any more steers 
unless cows can be sold on the same 
basis. With the bulk of the buying 
by sole leather interests, cows have 
lagged behind the market. Buyers 
would take them at a half-cent differ- 
ential under the native steers, but 
packers appear firm in their views at 
present, and the trading this week has 
undoubtedly relieved any pressure to 
sell hides. 


Prices appear to be well maintained 
in the leather market, and shoe pro- 
duction continues at an unusually heavy 
rate for this season. 


Native steers sold in a good way at 
12%c, and bid for more. few ex- 
treme light native steers moved with 
light cows, mentioned below, at 12%2c, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis. 


Butt branded steers were well taken 
at 12%c, and Colorados at 12c. Heavy 
Texas steers sold at 12%c; on this 
basis, light Texas steers are quoted at 
12c, nom., and extreme light Texas 
steers 12c, nom. 


Heavy native cows are held at 12c. 
Bidding 12c for River point light native 
cows, with 12%c asked; however, one 
packer sold 1,300 June light native cows 
and extreme native steers at 12%4c, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, these running to 
rather light average at that point. 
Branded cows are held at 12c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Some 
local small packer June hides are 
offered at 12c for native all-weights 
and 11%c for branded, while some out- 
side packer productions are offered at 
%ec less; trading awaited to establish 
this market. 


Local small packer association sold 
2,000 June light native cows mid-week 
at 12c, or a half-cent over sale of pre- 
vious week. At close of last week they 
also sold a car June heavy native cows 
at lic, and a car June bulls at 9c for 
natives and 8%c branded. 


.A Minnesota packer sold 10,000 July 

hides, at 12%c for native steers, and 
12c for light and heavy native cows and 
branded cows. An Iowa packer also 
sold 8,000 May-June hides this week, 
details withheld. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market only moderate- 
ly active but sharply higher. Frigor- 
ifico steers sold late last week at $29.00, 
equal to 10%c, cif. New York; later 
12,000 more sold at $28.50, equal to 
about 10ysc. Mid-week, 4,000 LaPlatas 


sold at $31.00, equal to 1144c¢, c.i.f. New 
York, a full cent advance. 


COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market has been rather quiet this week. 
Upper leather manufacturers usually 
furnish the main support to this mar- 
ket and those tanners have been rather 
slow to buy recently. Part of the re- 
cent dullness in country hides is at- 
tributed to the fact that tanners plan 
to buy only standard trimmed country 
hides after July 1, and to discount un- 
trimmed hides as much as ten per cent; 
buyers have been holding off to take 
advantage of this feature. All-weights 
last sold at 8%c for 47- to 48-lb. av., 
selected, delivered; some quote the mar- 
ket 8c bid to 8%6c asked. Heavy steers 
and cows 7@7%c, nom. Couple cars 
buff weights sold at 8%2c. Best bids 9c 
for extremes, selected, with offerings 
at 9%c. Bulls quoted 54@5%c, nom. 
All-weight branded around 6%c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—One packer sold 6,500 
May calfskins early this week at 18%c 
for heavies 9%-lb. and up, and 16%c 
for lights under 9%-lb., with some 
April lights included. However, the 
market firmed up later, when one pack- 
er sold 35,000 May calf, northern 
heavies at 20c and all point lights 18c, 
and later sold 5,000 May river point 
heavies, 9%4-lb. and up, at 19c. Local 
small packer association sold 4,000 June 
calf at 19c for heavies and 17c for 
lights. 


Two or three cars Chicago city calf- 
skins, 8/10-lb., sold at 15c, with a.car 
early in the week at 14c, and market 
very firm; car Detroit city 10/15-lb. 
sold at 16%c early in week. Outside 
cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 15@15%4c, nom.; 
mixed cities and countries, 13@13%%c; 
straight countries about 11c. 


KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins, previous week, was 1,000 
April over-weights at 15c. Packers 
offering May kips at 17c for northern 
natives, 16c for over-weights. 


Car of Chicago city kipskins sold this 
week at 14c. Other descriptions quoted 
proportionately lower, ranging down to 
10c for countries. 


HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 
changed on horsehides, these having 
been very little affected by the recent 
reaction in other hides. Best city ren- 
derers quoted $3.15@3.35; mixed cities 
and countries $2.75@2.85 for No. 1’s, 
No. 2’s 50c less. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 14 
@16c for full wools; wool market con- 
tinues firm. Shearling season nearly 
over and production light; last sales of 
packer shearlings were at 85c for No. 


1’s, 70c for No. 2’s, and 55c for clips, Kis 


and a straight car No. 1’s at 90c; 
slightly better prices could possibly be 
obtained if offerings were available. 
First sales of native pickled skins re- 
ported this week at $6.50 per doz. for 
the three top grades at Philadelphia, 
small ones and No. 2’s out. 
spring lamb pelts last sold at $1.70 
per cwt. live lamb at New York, and 
$1.50 per cwt. last paid at Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — No trading re- 
ported as yet on June hides; a few May 
Colorados reported still held, also few 
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all-weight cows and bulls, but market 
cleaned up otherwise to June 1st. Mar- 
ket quotable nominally at 12%c for na- 
tive and butt branded steers and 12c 
for Colorados. 
CALFSKINS — Calfskin market ac- 
tive, with better prices paid for the 
heavy end. Total of 60,000 collectors’ 
and packers’ calf sold, the 5-7’s at $1.25 
@1.35, 7-9’s at $1.70@1.80, and 9-12’s 
at $2.25@2.35, inside prices for collec- 
tors’ skins and top figures for packers. 


Later, some packers’ 9-12’s sold at 
$2.40. 


a” Sa 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES, 


Saturday, June 24, 1933—Close: June 
11.00n; Sept. 11.80n; Dec. 12.00@12.15; 
Mar. 12.25@12.35; sales 2 lots. Clos- 
ing 15@20 points higher. 

Monday, June 26, 1933—Close: Sept. 
12.25@12.30; Dec. 12.85@12.40; Mar. 
12.60@12.75; sales 33 lots. Closing 35 
@45 points higher. 

Tuesday, June 27, 1933—Close: Sept. 
12.40@12.55; Dec. 12.56@12.59; Mar. 
12.85@12.90; June 13.20@13.30; sales 
96 lots. Closing 15@25 points higher. 

Wednesday, June 28, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 12.60@12.70; Dec. 12.64@12.70; 
Mar. 12.95@13.05; June 13.25b; sales 
45 lots. Closing 8@20 points higher. 

Thursday, June 29, 1938—Close: Sept. 
12.70@12.75; Dec. 12.80@12.85; Mar. 
13.02@13.10; June 13.30n; sales 49 lots. 
Closing 5@18 points higher. 

Friday, June 30, 1933—Close: Sept. 
12.70@12.80; Dec. 12.87 and sale; Mar. 
13.11@13.15; June 13.30n; sales 14 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 9 points higher. 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 30, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKDER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 
June 30. week. 
Spr. nat. 


. sewen 12%@13n 12%@13n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 12% 12% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @12% 12%n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ei" 
12n 


12n 
12n 
11%@12n 


12 12 
ie bn - 






























Cor. week, 
1932. 
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ae 
Brnd’d 

Hvy. nat. cows 
Lt. nat. 


12ax 
12ax 


COWS | wccecs 12 
Nat. bulls .. 


PRA Cem COR 
ez OF 


RR 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
all-wts.114% @12ax 11%n 3% 
led ....11 11%ax ‘lin 3 


Nat. 
Brand 


4n 
° 34gn 
Nat. bulls... 9 etn 
a 2n 
Slunks, Teg. 3 
Shinks, hris.. 
Hvy. steers.. 





Slunks, hris. | @10n 10n 
Horsehides ..2.75@3.35 2.75@3.35 


SHEEPSKINS. 
a ar re 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....75 @8in 175 85n 40 
Pkr. shearlgs.85 +73 85 90 124%@15 
Dry pelts ...14 16 13 14 5 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, June 29, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Strictly good and choice medium 
weight and weighty steers, strong to 
25c higher; all yearlings and light 
steers, unevenly 25@40c lower, com- 
mon and medium grades showing maxi- 
mum downturn. Market was very 
draggy on lower grades at close. Grassy 
offerings, suitable for replacement pur- 
poses, $4.25 down to $2.75; fed heifer 
yearlings, 25@50c lower; butcher heif- 
ers, 25c down; beef cows, generally 
steady to 25c lower, grass fat cows 
showing loss; bulls, strong; vealers, at 
new low for season, mostly 75c@$1.00 
off. Week’s extreme top, $7.25, paid for 
long yearlings early in week; next 
highest price, $6.90; 1,300-lb. bullocks, 
$6.85; 1,453 lbs., $6.75; best heifer year- 
lings, $5.75; bulk at close, $4.75@5.40. 
Most grass fat cows, $2.75@3.00; spe- 
cialty grainfed cows fairly active but 
very scarce at $4.00@4.25; cutters, 
$2.50 down to $1.75. Weighty sausage 
bulls sold up to $3.50; bulk, $3.10@3.40; 
bulk vealers at close, $4.00@4.75, only 
strictly good and choice offerings $5.00 

5.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Prices generally steady on all classes. 
Trade was irregular during week, tops 
ranging from $4.50 up to $4.75. Re- 
ceipts smaller than a week ago, but 
much heavier than year ago. Pro- 
visions market higher, but fresh pork 
trade in dumps. Thursday’s top $4.65, 
with little above $4.55; bulk better 
grade 200 to 290 lbs., $4.50 and $4.55; 
300 to 400 Ibs., $4.10@4.50; 140 to 190 
Ibs., $3.50@4.50; most pigs, $3.00 down- 
ward; packing sows, $3.50@4.50; most 
pigs, $3.00 downward; packing sows, 
$3.50@4.00, best $4.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Fat lambs and yearlings, mostly 50@ 
75c lower, spots off more; slaughter 
ewes, weak. Unfinished lightweight 
lambs, many showing effects of drough, 
predominated. Closing bulks follow: 
Good to choice native ewe and wether 
lambs, $6.50@7,00, few, $7.25; Idahos 
scaling 78@84 lbs., $7.15; native bucks, 
$5.50@6.00; throwouts, $4.50@5.00. 
Yearlings were practically absent; fat 
native ewes, $2.00@2.75; week’s top na- 
tive lambs, $7.85. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
» as Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., June 29, 1933. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
predominated in week’s liberal run, and 
weight of numbers was largely respon- 
sible for a downward tendency to prices, 
the week’s decline measuring mostly 
15@25c. Heifers shared in the weak- 
ness of yearling steers and are weak 
to 25c lower. Better grade cows are 
strong to a little higher for the week; 
lower grades steady to 25c lower. Bulls 
held steady, and vealers closed steady 
to 50c lower. Choice weighty steers 
sold at $6.45; medium weights, $6.50; a 
few head yearlings, $6.65; choice 618- 
lb. heifers, $5.50. 


HOGS—After an up and down course 
most of the week, prices for hogs 
showed but little change as compared 
with last Saturday. Prices on lights 
and butchers are steady to 15c higher; 
sows, steady to 5c higher. Thursday’s 
top rested at $4.25, with the following 
bulks: 180 to 350 lbs., $4.00@4.25; 140 
to 180 lbs., $3.25@4.00; sows, $3.65@ 
3.85; stags, $3.25@3.60. 


SHEEP—Despite light receipts, mar- 
ket on slaughter lambs carried a weak 
undertone, traceable to a dull dressed 
lamb trade at eastern consuming cen- 
ters. Comparisons with last Friday 
show lambs weak to 25c lower; year- 
lings and matured sheep, about steady. 
Thursday’s bulk sorted native lambs, 
$7.00@7.25; fed clipped lambs, $6.60@ 
7.00% best range lambs, $7.00; fed year- 
lings, $4.75@5.35; good to choice ewes, 
$1.00@2.00. 


——— + 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


Kansas City, Kan., June 29, 1933. 

CATTLE—tTrade in beef steers and 
yearlings has been extremely uneven, 
with a weaker undertone prevailing at 
the close.‘ Final values are weak to 25c 
lower than last Friday, with all classes 
meeting a limited outlet. Choice 890 to 
950-lb. yearlings scored $6.35; a few, 
$6.40; numerous loads of choice light 
and medium weights, $6.00@6.25. Best 
heavies stopped at $6.00, while bulk of 
fed arrivals cleared from $4.75@6.00. 
Light mixed yearlings, fed heifers and 
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July 1, 1933, 


slaughter cows were slightly higher 
early in the week, but the advance was 
erased at the finish. Bulls are strong 
to 25¢c higher. Vealers closed weak, 
pH a few selected lots selling up to 

HOGS—Hog prices rallied to some 
extent at mid-week, but on the closin 
session considerable weakness develo 
and final values are 5@10c under last 
Friday. Late top rested at $4.40 on 
choice 190- to 250-lb. weights, while the 
bulk of the good to choice 180- to 325- 
lb. weights sold from $4.20@4.35. Un- 
derweights met a limited demand, with 
the better grades of 140- to 170-lb. 
weights selling from $3.25@4.15, accord- 
ing to weight and finish. Packing sows 
are around steady at $3.35@3.75. 


SHEEP—Lambs were under pressure 
and closed at 75@90c lower rates 
against a week ago. Offerings were all 
natives, with the best selling up to $7.40 
on Monday. On the close, however, 
most of more desirable grades ranged 
from $6.75 down. Yearlings were rela- 
tively scarce, and values are unchanged 
at $5.00@5.50, with top at $5.60. Ma- 
ture sheep moved slowly at weak to 50c 
lower prices. Most fat ewes sold from 
$1.50@1.75, a few reaching $2.25, fat 
wethers ranged from $2.25@2.75. 


a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 29, 1933. 


CATTLE—Virtually all cattle showed 
lower trends the current week. Com- 
pared with last Friday: Steers, 15@ 
25c lower; good and choice mixed year- 
lings and heifers, 25c or more lower; 
other mixed and heifers, 50c off; cow 
stuff, 10@15c lower; bulls, 10@15c 
higher; vealers, 75c lower. Top steers, 
1,216 Ibs., brought $6.40; top yearlings, 
$6.35; bulk of steers, $5.00@6.15; most 
good and choice kinds, $5.75@6.35. 
Mixed yearlings and heifers in good 
and choice flesh bulked at $5.25@6.00; 
medium fleshed selections, $4.25@4.75; 
top heifers, $6.25. Beef cows sold 
largely at $2.50@3.25; ton. $4.25; low 
cutters, $1.50@1.75. Closing top on 
sausage bulls was $3.00, high point for 
the week; on vealers, $4.50, the low 
point. 

HOGS—Porker values lost early ad- 
vances and finished just about steady 
with last Friday. Top Thursday was 
$4.60, compared with a high for the 
week of $4.70. Most 170- to 300-lb. 
averages finished at $4.40@4.55; 140 to 
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July 1, 1933. 


160 lbs., $3.60@4.25; packing sows, 
$3.60@3.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were re- 
duced generally 75c@$1.00 during the 
period, sheep holding steady. Best 
lambs topped Thursday at $7.25, com- 
pared with a high for the week of $7.75. 
Bulk of lambs earned $6.50@6.75 late; 
buck lambs, $1.00 less; common throw- 
outs, $3.50; fat ewes, mostly $1.50@ 


2.50. 
——-fe 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 
Sioux City,-a., June 29, 1933. 

CATTLE — Liberal marketings this 
week placed slaughter steer and year- 
ling at a disadvantage. Choice offer- 
ings held close to steady; others ruled 
largely 25c lower, with some grassy 
descriptions off more. Choice medium 
weight beeves topped at $6.40; prac- 
tically all representative weights, $6.10 
@6.35. Majority moved at $4.25@5.75. 
Fat she stock indicated little net 
change. Choice kosher heifers stopped 
at $5.25, beef cows bulked at $2.50@ 
3.50, and low cutters and cutters 
brought $1.75@2.25 for the most part. 
Bulls and vealers held about steady. 
Medium bulls made $2.75 sparingly, and 
select vealers cashed at $6.00. 

HOGS—A broad local packer demand 
featured outlet for liberal supplies, and 
only slight price pressure resulted. 
Compared with last Friday, slaughter 
classes showed a 10@15c decline. 
Thursday’s top held at $4.15, while bulk 
of 180- to 340-lb. butchers ranged $4.00 
@4.15. Most 140- to 180-Ib. averages 
cleared at $3.50@4.00, with packing 
sows moving $3.50@3.85. 


SHEEP — Meager local slaughter 
lamb supplies suffered 15@25c losses 
from last Friday, and sheep remained 
nearly steady. Good to choice native 
lambs brought $6.75@7.00 mainly. A 
contingent of Idaho ranch offerings 
made $6.65@6.85, closely sorted, al- 
though strictly choice range lambs were 
quotable around $7.15. Odd lots of 
shorn yearlings cashed $4.50@5.00, and 
fat ewes made mainly $1.00@1.75. 


ee 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., June 29, 1933. 
CATTLE—Prices on slaughter steers 
and yearlings fluctuated sharply this 
week but there has been virtually no 
net change. Light yearlings and heif- 
ers are a shade stronger than last 
week’s close; cows, bulls and vealers, 
about steady. Choice 941-Ib. long year- 
lings brought $6.40, the week’s top; 
1,100-Ib. steers, $6.35; 1,341 Ibs. $6.00; 
top straight heifers, $5.75; bulk light 
yearlings and heifers, $4.50@5.50; most 
beef cows, $2.65@3.25; cutter grades, 
$1.75@2.50; bulls, $2.50@2.65; top veal- 
ers, $5.00. 


HOGS — Local hog receipts were 
about 20 per cent less this week than 
last, but the market followed a some- 
what lower course, today’s prices show- 
ing 5@10c loss on all classes and grades 
from the close last week. A few early 
Sales were made at $4.35 and $4.40, 
after which top dropped to $4.30. Bulk 
day’s sales desirable hogs, 180 to 350 
lbs., $4.25@4.30; unfinished and lighter 
Weights, mostly $3.25@4.15; best light 
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sows, $3.75@3.85; others, mostly $3.40 
@3.65. 


SHEEP—All classes of sheep and 
lambs today were about 25c lower than 
last week’s closé. Top native offerings, 
$7.25; bulk desirable weight natives, 
$6.75@7.25; many light weight natives, 
$5.50@6.50; culls, mostly $4.00@4.50; 
best Idaho lambs today, $7.00, with 10 
per cent sort at $5.50. Best light 
weight ewes brought $1.75@2.00; me- 
dium and heavy ewes, $1.25@1.50. 


- fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 28, 1933. 


CATTLE—The fat cattle market has 
been on the downgrade this week, and 
compared with late last week is un- 
evenly weak to 25@50c lower. Cur- 
rent supplies of steers and yearlings 
consist mostly of kinds selling around 
$5.00 and down, with several loads of 
allweights selling at $5.25@5.75. Butch- 
er hiefers are selling mainly at $3.00@ 
4.50; beef cows, $2.50@3.00; cutters and 
low cutters, $1.50@2.25; medium grade 
bulls, $2.60@2.85; good to choice veal- 
ers, $4.00@5.00. 


HOGS—tThere has been little net 
change in the hog market this week, 
bulk better 180 to 310 lbs. selling at 
present mainly at $4.10@4.25; 310 to 
400 lbs., $3.85@4.10; better 160 to 180 
Ibs., $3.75@4.15; desirable 130 to 160 
Ibs., $3.50@3.75 or better; bulk pigs, 
around $3.50; packing sows, $3.25@ 
3.80, bulk $3.40@3.80. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices have been on 
the down grade, good to choice ewe and 
wether lambs Asad largely at $6.50 
at present; buck lambs, $5.50; thin na- 
tive lambs, $3.75@4.50; yearling weth- 
ers, $3.50@5.00; fat ewes, $1.00@2.00. 


fe - 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., June 29, 1933. 
Outstanding feature in week’s hog 
trade at 25 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
was the fact that unfinished hogs scal- 
ing under 200 lbs. were liquidated in 
rather large numbers and sold at a 
sharp discount, as did also unfinished 
packing sows. Compared with last 


week’s close prices were mostly steady; 
late bulk of good to choice 200- to 280- 
lb. weights, $4.00@4.25; 150- to 180-lb. 
averages, mostly $3.25@4.00; light and 
medium weight packing sows, $3.30@ 
3.60; long haul light weights, up to 
$3.75; big weights, down to $3.00. 
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Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended June 29, 
were as follows: 


This Last 

week, week, 
Friday, Jume 23......c.scccsess 28,600 23,200 
Saturday, June 24...........+.-. ,600 26,000 
Monday, June 26........seccees 64,500 76,500 
Tuesday, June 27........+++08. 15,600 18,800 
Wednesday, June 28............ 27,800 24,500 
Thursday, June 20........++++++ 34,400 28,500 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


—¢ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 


stock price summary, week ended June 
22, 1933: 





BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Week Same 
ended Prev week, 
June 22. week 1932. 

WORERES . ccccccccvceseees $ 5.85 $ 5.50 $ 6.75 
Memtree)  o cccccccsvcces 5.60 5.25 6.00 
Winnipeg .....-seeeeeee 5.50 5.00 6.00 

. cctevessvéhcebee 4.00 4.50 5.25 
Edmonton ..........02-. 4.75 4.50 5.00 
Prince Albert ........ 3.50 3.50 oes 
MOONO DAW cccccccceses 4.50 4.50 5.00 
Saskatoon .........+++-- 4.00 4.25 5.00 

VEAL CALVES. e 
ED. ceded sccvccerece $ 6.00 % 6.00 $ 6.00 
MomtreRd cc cccccccccces 5.50 5.00 5.00 
EE .. wevcavetdeanes 4.50 5.00 5.00 
OCRIGMFY cccccccccccccccs 4.75 5.00 5.50 
Edmonton ........ 4.00 4.50 4.00 
Prince Albert .... 3.25 erse cove 
Moose Jaw ...... 3.50 4.50 4.25 
DaeROOE 2c ccc ccccecses 3.00 4.00 8.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Toronto ’ $ 6.10 $ 5.10 
Montreal .. ; 6.25 4.75 
Winnipeg . y 5.50 4.35 
Calgary ... 5.35 5.10 3.85 
Edmonton 5. 5.10 3.75 
Prince Albert \e 5.20 4.05 
Moose Jaw A 5.25 4.05 
Saskatoon 5. 5.20 4.05 
Toronto R $ 9.50 $ 8.75 
Montreal 00 10.00 8.50 
Winnipeg 50 8.00 6.50 
Calgary 28 8.00 6.00 
Edmonton We 7.00 6.00 
Primes Albest oc cccccce. case over 4.00 
BE GT ecccecoccece 7.00 7.00 6.25 
Saskatoon ......-..00-- 5.50 7.00 4.50 
a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 24, 1933: 
At 20 markets: Cattle. 























Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended June 24 
Previous week 














497,000 
EE! Sececbcicccévegavasceussecdinenraveon 296,000 
BEE eh cvcccscvceccgGacwcccntseeccecenuess é 
BE: weedawe o0be ceed eeskshaetees 523,000 
BEE: 0 cet cds verecscocccoseeendéeees q 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 24....136,000 449,000 185,000 
Previous week .......... 146,000 424,000 181 
DEE Réechedivctovieweesms 121,000 246,000 200, 
DE Sinekoasbesouserncis 159,000 298,000 205,000 
Dl Gsssdeseevenmraced 147,000 456,000 178,000 
SED “‘ecdwetesedisctoceces 147,000 427,000 156,000 
en 145,000 462,000 139,000 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by 7. - ; Fine 1 
centers for the hae dl ee 3 Saturda: ‘un ries 


1933, with com ~~ 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 


Anglo-Amer. Prov. “Co. 
G. md Co. 
Bahan McNeill & Libby. 
5,974 35,859 2,319 
Brennan Pkg. 3; & 749 pd al Independent Pkg. 
ae 1, graile Food Prod m & Co., 1,800 hogs; 
ve os nh, Prod. a* 4.898 hogs; Agar Pkg. 
Total: eo 157 cattle, 7,094 calves, 78,197 hogs, 
19,650 sheep. 
Not including 1,803 cattle, 2,618 calves, 86,311 
hogs and 28,081 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
Sheep. 
6,080 
7,599 
3,657 
8,361 


6,157 

a Pkg. Co.... une wows 
Baum Pkg. Co wate 16 

Ts 3,466 


35, 35,826 


Sheep. 

5,155 

8,047 

2,443 

— 

Geo. Heffman Pkg. Co., 108 ‘cattle; Grt. Omaha 

Pkg. Co., 16 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 90 cattle; 

J. Roth & Sons, 57 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 

28 cattle; Eagle Pkg. Co., 8 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 

Co., = cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 35 cattle; Sinclair 

Pkg. Co., 329 “cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,068 cattle. 

Total: 22,009 cattle and calves; 67,244 hogs; 
19,564 sheep. 

EAST 8ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

1,806 

2,709 

1,135 


Sheep. 
15,017 
11,599 


“484 


Hogs. 
Armour and Co 11,970 
Swift & Co 611 
Morris & 
Hunter wee Co.. 
Heil Pkg. Co 
1,451 6,667 
367 1,992 
7,468 35,759 
Not including 3,477 cattle, 3,383 calves, 49,479 
hogs and 10,693 sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Krey Pkg. Co. 129 
Laclede Pkg. Co..... obey 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 

Hunter Pkg. Co..... eens édex baie 
Sokolik Pkg. eee 39 
Valentine Pkg. Co... ener axes 
Shippers 

Others 


81 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 


657 

17 

5,951 1,365 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 


201 
189 
160 


+ 
Others 18 


Total 13,357 572 
Cattle. Calves. 

2,940 
1,622 
4,554 
114 
22 
9,252 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co..... 1,320 789 
Wilson & Co 1,210 839 


"7,654 
Not including 226 cattle bought 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 


2,458 
26 


Hogs. 
Cudah 855, 3,828 
Dold 7 8 2,782 


Wichita D. z. Co.. 


Dok 


454 
Sunflower Pkg. 198 


7,262 


348 
Not including 4,867 hegs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
O44 


78 
131 
208 


2,796 418 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton ‘oe *%. & & 1,556 5,469 
Uv. D. B. 3 


7 cene 
R. Gumz & Co 31 19 
Armour and Co., Mil. 515 2,752 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co » J 60 obese 
Shippers i 
Others 483 
8,734 


INDIANAPOLIS. 

. Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co 1 710 
Armour and Co 99 
Hilgemeier Bros. eens 
Brown Bros. 23 
Stumpf Bros. ale pape 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. une 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 4 7 
Meier Pkg. 2 4 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 11 
Art Wabnitz 33 
Shippers 1,887 
Others 175 


2,949 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Total 


8. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... ee 
Ideal Pkg. © 14 2 
BE. Kahn’s 292 
Kroger G. 97 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 
i © ore Sow, oe ee. tact 
A. Sander Pkg. ies wien 
Schlacter’s Bs ° 143 120 

3038 oie 73 

447 11,884 

503 424 


1,787 
55 calves, 


23,157 19,068 


Not including 765 cattle, 590 hogs 


and 850 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by mar- 
kets for week ended June 24, 1933, with compari- 
sons: 

CATTLE. 


Week Cor. 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


145,525 


Chicago 66,942 
37,664 
East St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Chey 

Sioux Cit 

pn Poa City 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
} ae wa City 


July 1, 1933, 


St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


3,315 
995 
9,296 
21,620 


196,128 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods; 


Cattle. 
. 14,668 


Hogs. 
39,806 
28,604 
35,215 
885 
26,433 
12,000 
170,533 


Sat., June 24... 


Total this week. .38,764 
Previous week . 141,406 , 
Year ago 33,818 8,100 
Two years ago.. 144,498 11,460 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., June 19... 4,021 
Tues., June 20.. 27244 “5 
Wed., June 21... 2:886 ver 
Thur., June 22... 2,189 126 
Fri., June 23.... 601 Seem 
Sat., June 24.... 200 


Total this week. .12,241 
Previous week ..12,191 
Year ago 9,057 260 
Two years ago..14,507 110 

Total receipts for month and year to June 24, 
with comparisons: 


141 
11 


——Year. 
1933. 1932. 


874,769 
219,189 
536,633 346,281 3,276,327 3, 

163,503 206,627 1,717,477 1,868,814 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended June a. a . 80 $4.45 $2.35 $ 7.20 
evious week .. 85 Hy 2.35 7.45 


6.60 
9.65 


10.85 14.95 
10.25 16.10 
. $10.45 $ 8.25 $ 3.60 $11.10 


PACKERS. 
Sheep. 


ne—— 

1933. 1932. 
133,866 120,563 
84,337 31,341 


1928-1932 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO 
Cattle. 


*Week ended June 24.... 
Previous week 


*Saturday, June 24, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipt, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. 
Rec’d. 


*Week ended June 24. 17> 70,500 


Av. 1928-1932 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
June 24, 1933, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended June 23, 1933, th com- 
parisons: 

Week ended wane 23 
Previous wee 

Year ago .... 

931 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
June 29, 1933, were as follows 


Week 
ended, 
June 29. 


Packers’ purchases -. 70,638 
Direct to packers -+» 76,926 
Shippers purchases ..... ince ee 


Total ....cccccccvcccccccsece - 154,571 
—_o—_ 


BELLY TRIMMINGS. 


Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1933. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, June 29, 1933, 
Sheep. as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily pon and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. ST. PAUL. 


4,500 ing pigs excluded): 

2'500 Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch. $3.35 8.00 
‘1 
1 


- 
to 
a 
» 
= 


~ 
J 
J 
—] 


3.000 Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
1,000 (180-200 lbs.) gd-ch oe 
"300 Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 
200 Pe (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch 

800 Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs 

900 (290-350 7) Se 
1,400 100 ie sows (275- Ibs.) med-ch. 
4,000 (350-425 lbs.) good ........... 
1,200 (325-550 Ibs.) 
2.300 (275-550 lbs.) a * 

"7200 Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 

Av. cost & wt. Wed. (Pigs excl.) 4 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock aang. 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended June 
1933, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


=e 
~ 
& 


aS 


ees 
E 


. 
. 
. 


g 
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Cor. 
week, 
1932. 
23,898 
16,071 
17,927 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 24, 1933: 


Calves. 
6,667 
1,362 
2,585 


10,614 
13,039 
15,815 


Chicago 
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Harry Jacobsen, well-known renderer 
of Homestead, Penn., was in Chicago 
this week. 


H. P. Doyle of Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis, was in Chicago for a day 
this week. 


Jack Golden, of the Colorado Animal 
By-Products Mfg. Co., was a visitor to 
Chicago last week. 


J. C. Peyton, president of the Peyton 
Packing Co., El] Paso, Tex., was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. 


‘a Eberhart, | general manager, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kans., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Samuel Slotkin, president of Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., visited Chicago 
headquarters of the company this week. 


Morris Dever, old-time packinghouse 
sales expert, now head of the Buckeye 
Sales Co., Columbus, O., was in Chi- 
cago this week. 


Horace M. Wigney, vice president, 
Safety Refrigeration, Inc., New York 
City, was in Chicago last week trans- 
acting business and calling on friends. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four 
days of this week totaled 20,345 cattle, 
5,992 calves, 34,457 hogs, 14,472 sheep. 


Fred Cowin, packinghouse veteran 
and former general superintendent of 
the National Packing Co., is spending 
bon summer with his family at Atlantic 

ity. 


J. L. Wilde, well- -known packinghouse 
and sausage expert, is spending a week 
in Chicago renewing trade acquaint- 
ances and taking in A Century of Prog- 
ress exposition. 

S. J. Jeness, a member of the operat- 
ing staff of the Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md., was in Chi- 
cago this week visiting old packing- 
house acquaintances and taking in A 
Century of Progress. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended June 24, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
June 24. week. week, ’32. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .20,133,000 17,603,000 18,838,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .41,262,000 37,719,000 35,615,000 
EMEG, TRS. cccccces 4,824,000 2,817,000 4,985,000 


Eduard Goossens, son of Eduard 
Goossens, of the firm of Goossens & 
Van Rossem, Rotterdam, Holland, who 
are John Morrell & Co. agents for Con- 
tinental Europe, has been in the United 
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Chicago Section 


States for some time ateing. Ameri- 
can meat plant operations e spent 
the last six weeks of his stay in the 
Morrell plant at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The minimum listing fee for stocks 
on the Chicago Board of Trade has been 
reduced from $1,000 to $250. This 
minimum fee will apply to issues of 
400,000 shares or less. The stocks of a 
number of packers, including Swift & 
Company, Libby McNeill & Libby, 
Mickelberry Food Products Co., George 
A. Hormel & Co., Rath Packing Co. and 
John Morrell & Co., are listed on this 
exchange. 

The first group of Armour prize win- 
ning salesmen in president T. G. Lee’s 
sales and service promotion contest are 
in Chicago this week. They are F. W. 
Clark, Middletown, N. Y.; C. L. Libby, 
Bangor, Me.; A. P. Westervelt, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; W. Graham, Boston, Mass.; 
J. R. Johnstone, Rochester, N. Y.; J. H 
Buchanan, Denver, Colo.; J. N. Grote, 
Chicago; M. Campbell, St. Paul, 
Minn. Other groups of prize winners 
in the contest will be in Chicago each 
week for the next four or five weeks. 
There were 37 winners in all, the prize 
including a trip to Chicago and a tour 
of A Century of Progress Exposition. 


fe -- 
DEATH OF JACOB SCHAFFNER. 


Jacob Schaffner, president of Schaff- 
ner Brothers Co., Erie, Pa., pioneer 
packer and meat leader, died on June 
27 at the age of 65 years. He had 
been suffering from a heart ailment for 
the past two years. 


Mr. Schaffner was born in Hessloch, 
Germany, the son of a German butcher, 
and came to the United States in 1885. 


He joined his brother Morris, who then 
operated a small retail meat shop in 
Cleveland, O., and in 1886 the firm be- 
came known as Schaffner Brothers. In 
January, 1887, the brothers moved their 
business to Erie, Pa., where they 
opened a retail and wholesale meat 
house. 


A year later they devoted their at- 
tention entirely to the wholesale trade, 
and in 1906 built the plant the company 
now occupies. In the same year the 
firm was incorporated and Morris 
Schaffner was made president; Jacob 
Schaffner, vice president; Milton Schaff- 
ner, secretary, and Henry G. Schaffner, 
treasurer. Jacob Schaffner remained in 
the office of vice president until the 
death of his brother Morris in January, 
1931, when he assumed the presidency. 

Mr. Schaffner was one of the organ- 
izers of the Wholesalers’ Credit Ex- 
change in Erie and was director of the 
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Erie Insurance Exchange. He took an 
active part in the civic and community 
life of the city, and was one of its most 
respected citizens. abana | are his 
widow, Sarah Oppenheimer Schaffner, 
and two children, Henry G. Schaffner 
and Mrs. Helen S. Krone. Funeral 
services were held at the family resi- 
dence in Erie on Friday, June 30, with 
interment in the Anshe Hesed cemetery, 


The business remains under the direc- 
tion of Milton and Henry Schaffner, 
who have been its active heads for 
some time. 


——— ge 
NEW WHITE GREASEPROOF. 


A recent development in the labora- 
tories of the Rhinelander Paper Co. has 
resulted in the perfection of a new 
lily-white sheet of greaseproof, which 
in the opinion of many of the users of 
this new sheet, represents one of the 
greatest strides made in packinghouse 
papers in recent years. 


With its introduction it is said the 
last objection to the use of greaseproof 
parchment has been eliminated. The 
use of greaseproof parchment has 
shown a great increase in the past sev- 
eral years, but in spite of improve- 
ments many packers have deemed it 
advisable to continue the use of other 
paper because of superior whiteness. 


To overcome this color deficiency the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. has spent many 
months of laboratory effort. Being 
manufacturers of pulp, as well as paper, 
they have unlimited facilities for ex- 
perimental work, and as a result have 
developed a sheet of snow-white parch- 
ment said to possess the right combina- 
tion of qualities necessary for the par- 
= wrapping job on which it is 
used. 


Basis 35 lbs. in this new sheet is 
especially recommended by them for 
wrapping cooked, skinned or regular 
hams, as well as bacon and various 
meat loaves. It has sufficient grease 
resistance, and its long fiber makes it 
unusually flexible and high in tear 
strength. Its whiteness also enhances 
the printing. Basis 40 lbs. is designed 
and recommended for lard liner pur- 
oses, both for domestic lard carton 
iners as well as export. 


This sheet, it is stated by the com- 
pany, has been thoroughly tested and 
is now being successfully used by sev- 
eral large packers. “Because of the 
special soft pulp employed,” they re- 
pert, “this sheet will resist penetration 
when creased and can therefore be used 
either in bag form or as a flat liner 
for machine-filled cartons. The price 
also represents a saving approximately 
of 40 per cent.” 
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ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS * 
TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














Broker 


Hoof and Horn 
Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, conelines. Bonemeal, 
eal 


G. A. Felder 


New York City 








FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 


PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 
98 Gansevoort St. 
Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 


L. Jochsberger 


New York, N. Y. 







































NO ACCIDENTS IN 37 PLANTS. 


The meat industry has hung up some 
unusual records in accident prevention 
during the past year—records that 
would stand out in any industry. And 
these records continue to pile up. Two 
meat plant members of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers have op- 
erated 17 months without a lost time 
accident. These are the Armour and 
Company plant at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the Interstate Packing Co., Winona, 
Minn. Thirty-five additional plants op- 
erated during May without a lost-time 
accident and either retained or received 
Institute safety award pennants. These 
are: 


Abraham’ Brothers Packing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., Hollywood Plant; Al- 
bany Packing Co., Inc., West Albany, 
N. Y.; Armour and Company, Denver, 
Colo; Armour and Company, Fowler 
Packing Co., Kansas City, Kans.; Ar- 
mour and Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Armour and Company, Jersey City, N. 
J.; Armour and Company, South 
Omaha, Neb.; Armour and Company, 
South St. Joseph, Mo.; Armour and 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; Armour 
and Company, West Fargo, N. D.; Arm- 
strong Packing Co., Dallas, Tex.; Dun- 
levy-Franklin Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, IIl.; 
Field Packing Co., Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Field Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky.; 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., C. Lehmann Packing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.; The Hull 
& Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; 


Kingan & Co., Richmond, Va.; Harry 
Manaster & Brother, Chicago, IIL; 
Harry Manaster & Brother, M. D. 


Singer, Chicago, Ill.; Oscar Mayer & 
Chicago, Ill; Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis.; Mutual Sausage Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me.; 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Steiner Packing Co., Youngstown, 
0.; Swift & Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Swift & Company, Newark, N. J.; Swift 
& Company, Watertown, S. D.; Swift 
Canadian Co., Ltd., New Westminister, 
B. C.; Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; Union Meat Company, San 


Antonio, Tex.; United States Cold 

Storage & Ice Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wil- 

— Provision Co., Wilmington, 
el. 

Average accident-frequency rate for 
all plants reporting for May was 18. 
The accident-frequency rate for May, 
1932, was 21. 

~~ fe 


WILSON POSTER ON SAFETY. 

Forty-three meat packing plants op- 
erated during March, 1933, without a 
lost-time accident. Among these was 
the Wilson & Co. plant at Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

The entire Wilson & Co. organiza- 
tion was proud of the record made by 
the Albert Lea plant, and notification 
of the achievement was made through 
printed posters on which the photo- 
graph shown here was featured. These 
were signed.by vice president and gen- 


eral superintendent Harry. J. Williams 
and distributed to the various plants 
of the company. 


“The Wilson & Co. organization at 
Albert Lea,” said Mr. Williams, “won 
the safety award for operating the en- 
tire month of March without a single 
lost-time accident. The credit goes to 
the entire organization, as every em- 
ployee plays a very important part in 
cooperating and being careful to avoid 
accidents. Every employee has a 
definite responsibility to every other 
employee in making his plant a better 
place in which to work. We congratu- 
late our Albert Lea organization on 
winning this much-coveted award. We 
hope they will continue to win these 
safety awards and be a true inspira- 
tion for the other Wilson & Co. plants 
to win safety awards pennants, thereby 
making every plant a better place in 
which to work.” 





PACKER EXECUTIVES DISPLAY PENNANT WON AS SAFETY AWARD. 
Cc. E. Griffin, superintendent of the Albert Lea, Minn., plant of Wilson & Co., 


at the left and W. W 


the center. 


. Bowers, general manager, at the right, a 
awarded to the plant for accident free operation during March. R, B. 
General superintendent Harry J. Williams of Wilson & Co. notified the 


the pennant 
Dibble is in 


organization of this achievement of the Albert Lea plant in printed posters on which 


this illustration appeared. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
33. 


June 29, 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green 
Standard, 


Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 
10% 10% 
10% 10% 
10% 10% 
10% 11 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 
11% 
11% 
11% 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 


PICNICS. 


Green 
Standard. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates 
Clear plates 

Jowl butts 

Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


Prime steam, 
Prime steam, 
Refined, 


cash 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Sh. Shank. 


14 
3% 


6% 
6 


Arenas: >: 
FRR ahs 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 
Open. High. 
LARD— 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1! 388-020 8.4714 
. 6.40 6.5: 

-. 6.52% 
Dec. . 6.35 

Jan. . 6.45 
CLEAR BELLIZES— 
July ... 7.00 
Sept. . 7.30 


MONDAY, JUNE 


6.55 
6.55 


LARD— 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

CLEAR BELLIES— 
July . 7.10 
Sept. 7.45 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 


LARD— 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


24, 1933. 
Low. 


26, 1933. 


1933. 


6.45 
6.72 


‘s 
8744 
Dec. 6.90 
Jan. 

CLEAR BELLIZS— 


July 
Sept. 


-» 7.20 7.25 7.20 

. 7.50-7.55 7.60 7.50 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1933. 

LARD— 

July ... 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


7.55ax 


6.50 
6.62% 
6.75 


6.85 


% 6.65 
%-6,.821%4 6.97% 
% 7.10 


ANAMm 


57 
87 
97 
-05 
05 


7.15 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July - 7.25 7.35 7.28 
ee 7.80 7 

THURSDAY, JUNE 
LARD— 


July 6. 
a 6. 
Oct. ... 6.90 6. 
6. 
¥ 


30, 1933. 
6.35 
6.65 
6.80 
97 6.80 
05 7.00 


42 
824 
90 


Nov. 
Dec, 
Jan. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July - 7.20 


‘ 7.27% .20 
Sept. .. 7.80 


7.80 57% 


FRIDAY, JUNE os 1933. 
LARD— 


1 PAAR 
° D3, 
° RABRE 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July - 7.25 .30 
75 


7.30 
Sept. ... 7.75 


7.70 7.70ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 





ANIMAL OILS. . 
Prime edible lard oil 
dlight burning 


.)) Seer eee ee eee 


~ 


00 0g 09 69 ey 93-392000000q9 0 


aw 


No. 1 neatsfoot.......... ee 


Oll weighs 7% Ibs. gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ons aoe Sor ofl in barrels. 


= 
* 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron nl -$1.45 
Oak pork barrels, blagk iron hoops.. 1. 
Ash oak barrels, galv. iron hoops.. ee 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 
White oak ham tierces 

Red oak lard tierces 

White oak lard tierces 


July 1, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended June 24, 1933: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
—-Week ended—— id 1, 
June24, —_ Junel7, Junens 


1933. 32 1933. 1933. 
M ibs. MIibs. MIibs. M lbs, 
é 767 


1,383 35,499 
15 Site 215 
669 1,309 31,615 
30 apie 434 
46. 62 1,606 
Other countries .... 7 12 1,629 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
Total 353 = 88,370 
81 


To Germany eves 10 ever 7 
United Kingdom 211 = 2,366 
108 = =2,121 


Other Europe 
Cuba 2,141 
925 


To Belgium 
United Kingdom .. 
Other Europe 
Suba 


<< : 02 


Other countries 

PICKLED PORK. 
Total 91 147 
To United Kingdom. 14 108 
Other Europe 3 3 
Canada 
Other countries 


Te Germany 
Netherlands ... 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Cuba 
Other countries 
TOTAL 
Week 


aoe 599 30; 190 
EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
ended June 24, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
Mlbs. Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. 
91 a 


585 
162 4 2,723 
Port Huron ‘ ees 3,214 
Key West 5a ‘Lb 4 63 581 
New Orleans 11 516 
New Yorkt 405 13 (3,654 
Baltimore +eep 254 
ile 1,149 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M lbs. M Ibs, 


3,602 431 
954 5 


Exported to: 
United Kingdem 
Liverpool 
London ° 
Mancheste 


Glasgow .... 
Other United Kingdom... 
Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
burg 


*Corrected to May 31, 1933, to include all ports. 
+Exports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bblis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 100 lbs. delivered 9.10 
1 to 4 bbl. fy gona B 

(5 or more bbis., $8.95 pe 

Ibs. delivered. ) 
Itpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............. 6 5.90 
Ps MEE cecccevesescoscesioe 
Medi tals 


Large 








Bbl. re: an, nitrate of soda.. 
an than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
bulk covccccece cee 
t. 0. ‘b. heanenve: 





- 8% 38.25 


carlots, per ton, 


Su, 
w sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New nol 
leans 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York @ .42 
Standard gran. f.0.b. A (2%). @4.60 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.... @4.10 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% @4.00 


None 








SPICES. 


(These ces are basis f.o.b. een ) 
- Whole. eG Ground. 





July 


wi 


Prime n 


Heifers, 
Cows, 4 
Hind qu 
Fore qu 


Mediur 


Brains 
Sweett 
Calf li 


Shee 
— 





@3.40 
None 


@ A 
@4.60 


@4.10 
@4.00 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Prime native steers— 
= % 
+H wy 
2%@ 9% 
Good native steers- 
9% @10% 


choice... . 
choice... . 


ws, 
Hind quarters, 
Fore quarters, 


Steer loins, 

Steer loins, 

Steer loins, " 

Steer short loins, 
Steer short loins, 
Steer short loins, 
Steer loin ends (hips) .. 
Steer loin ends, No. 


Cow loin ends (hips 
Steer ribs, prime... 
Steer ribs, ™ Be 
Steer ribs, No. 2. 
Cow ribs, No. 2. 

Cow ribs, No. 
rounds, 
rounds, 
rounds, 
chucks, 
chucks, 


Cow chucks . 

Steer plates . 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 1.. 

Steer navel 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, N 

Strip loins, No. 2. 

Sirloin butts, No. 1. 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9 


Beef Products. 
@ 6 
@5 
@14% 


Breins (per 
Hearts 
Tongues 
Sweetbreads 
Ox-tail, per 
Fresh tripe, 
Fresh tripe, 
vers 
Kidneys, 


Choice carcass @10 
Good carcass 5 @9o 
SY CONIOD occ cccccsces 12 @13 

l racks @ & 
Medium racks -4@5 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each . 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 

Choice saddles 

Medium saddles 

Cheice fores 

Medium fores 

Lamb fries, per Ib 

Lamb tongues, per Ib.. 
b kidneys, per Ib.. 


Mutton. 


Aaanonmrtowuw 


Heavy shee 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
eavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues, 
Sheep heads, 


ADADSASA 


— 


per Ib.. 
each 


SOHDOUWDMARDW 


AAS 
1 


June 28, i 


Cor. week, 
1932. 


13%@14 
gu 
12% @13 


124 G19 


12% 


114% @12 
11% G 12% 
12° @12 
10 11 

@ 8y 


_ 


QDHDDDHDDADAAS 
2S t9-3h9 Cho. GO Mm Doe 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs’ av. 
Picnic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 

Spare ribs 

Back fat 


- 
«1 


Sana 
= 


NS 


HEmonmawronmontys Hon 
RS 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 

Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 

Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, 

Bologna in beef middles, choice 

Liver sausage in beef rounds 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty. 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 
Tongue sausage 

— sausage . 


Polish sausage .. i 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Ky Thuringer cervelat 
Holsteiner ° 
C. choice: 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 
C. salami, new condition............ 
a choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style salami 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, new condition 
Capicoll 
Italian style hams..........-.+0++ Sovve 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat 

Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Beef tripe 


Seer eee eeeeereeeeeees 


a 
& 


& 


(heavy).... 


Po 


z 
3999995H9H9S9SNSN999 
RE RAE 


O09 He ee em OF OT CO C9 OND TCO 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. 81 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. .86 


SE SI, WR s occ occ ccocccvctecsén 46 
Export rounds, medium............s.s- ° 
rt rounds, narrow 


No. 1 


Middles. lar 
Middles, on ect wide, 3 2% ‘in. 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 


Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat 
10-12 in. wide, fla d 
$-10 in. wide, Bat... .ccccccccccccccceses « 
6 8 in. wide, flat 30@ 


Hog casings: 
Narrow, Lag oper 
a r 

_ GOIRE Nea eseeseveeveceeceese Ld 


setae weet eee eeeee @ 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


style ge in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.. 
tins, 1 ° 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep ‘eatinge— 
Small tins, 2 to crate........sesceesececess 5.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate......cccccesseees 6. 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........sececeesseess 5.00 
TATSO ins, 1 GO ERE e cccccccccvccccccoce . 5.76 





DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 


Fat backs, 14@16 1 
Regular plates 
tt 


559595 
a 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg.’hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. ane ee lbs 
Sta re 14@16 lbs 
—, | 


Standard @ 
Standard rd bacon, 6@8 
No. am ose, atek.: 
oe * ai? I 
Outsides, 5@9 oi covcceccecece 
Knuckles, 5@9 lbs 
ked hams, choice, 
Cooked hams, choice, 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.........-++++. 


ai, 
i 


1 
@18 
@is 


skin “on, “tatted:: 
skinless, fatted-. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces 
Family back —_, 35 to 45 

Clear back pork, 40 = 50 p 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pl 
Brisket pork 

Bean | 

Plate 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe. Ib. 

Pocket honeycomb tri ‘4 

Pork feet, ‘lb. bbl. 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. I. 

Tamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Nut, 1-lh. cartons, f.0.b. fcago....... 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


@i1 
9 


Prime steam, cash. 

Prime steam, loose. . 

Refined lard, tierces, J 

Kettle rendered, tierces, he Chgo. 
Leaf. kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 


eid 


Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


8S 8595 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra 

Prime 

Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil. 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drains.) 


Edible, tallow. under 1% acid, 45 titre. 
ime packers’ tallow 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. 

Choice white grease. 
A-White grease 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.. . 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............-- 





cnanananeecognees: 
ERR RF 

558555955 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 


oo ovtengenet oil {n tanks, f.o.b. 
ley points, prompt. 
in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. 7 


White, deodorized, 
Yellow, deodorized 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.b........... ° 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. ° 
Soya bean oil. ‘ 

Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b. coast 
Refined in bblis., f.o.b. Chicago 


rs 2 33 
59559959 


ROAM 
DOD ATO nam 
EKO FER 
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Retail Section 


FIGURING MEAT PRICES. 


Correct pricing of meats for retail 
sale is not a simple process. The per- 
ishable nature of the product and the 
fluctuating supply causes wholesale 
prices to vary from day to day and 
from week to week. These make fre- 
quent retail price changes necessary, 
and in consequence pricing becomes a 
real problem for the retailer. 


For many years one of the most 
frequent inquiries coming to packers, 
trade associations and to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has been that regarding 
the pricing of meats in the retail shop. 
Many meat pricing charts have been 
devised, and there has been much argu- 
ment concerning both their accuracy 
and practicability. Standards of meat 
pricing have become pretty well under- 
stood and agreed upon, even though 
many retailers do not yet understand 
them, and as a result remain in doubt 
as to how to figure. 

Pricing experts, cooperating with 
leaders in the retail meat business, have 
been studying the problems of retail 
meat pricing for years. They have cut 
up hundreds of carcasses of all kinds 
and grades, measured their yields and 
determined the proper relationship in 
values between the different cuts. 

Having arrived at the basis of figur- 
ing, the next step was to devise a 
handy method for the retailer to use 
in computing his costs on each cut as 
the occasion arose. One packer, Armour 
and Company, has devised what it calls 
a “meat pricer” for this purpose, 
which it is now offering to the trade. 
This pricer, it is claimed, can be used 
either on whole carcasses or wholesale 
cuts, bone-in or bone-out, and regard- 
less of whether the cutting is done in 
Eastern, Central or Southern style. 

The pricer is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Its operation is 
simple. When the retailer buys beef 
carcasses, for example, and desires a 


. "AR 


aA a Dated. 


TAKES GUESSWORK OUT OF 


certain gross profit, he has only to set 
the gross profit figure on the sliding 
rule under the cost per pound of the 
carcass. The price to be charged for 
the various retail cuts then can be read 
directly. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed when wholesale cuts are pur- 
chased. The chart is designed for beef 
and veal pricing. 
ee 
HOME APPEAL AIDS SALES. 


Helping the customer to visualize the 
appearance of various cuts of meat on 
her own table has proved a considerable 
aid to sales. Particularly in the sum- 
mer months, when jaded appetites 
must be catered to, a common exclama- 
tion among women is. “I’m sick and 
tired of meat and potatoes.” Antipathy 
of this sort has been found to yield 
readily to the home atmosphere dis- 
play. It can be accomplished with a 
minimum of effort. 


One Eastern food market has boosted 
its daily ham sales to an average of 
150 lbs. a day by this appeal. The ham 
is wrapped in Cellophane, put on a 
platter and then garnished with either 
parsley or lettuce leaves. For a display 
stand a table is used covered with a 
table cloth of cheerful design. Some- 
times a vase of flowers is added to fur- 
ther carry out the home idea. A sign, 
in keeping with the whole, indicates the 
price and sells the suggestion. When 
properly carried out the eye appeal is 
instant with resultant increased sales. 

a 


INSURE MEAT STORE EMPLOYES. 


Fifty-five employes of Al. W. Bailey 
and Sons, operating meat markets at 
Danville, Ill., have been covered with 
life insurance in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,500 each, according to rank, 
through the adoption of a group policy 
by that organization. The policy, in- 
volving a total of $61,000, was issued 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. The premiums will be paid 
by both the employees and the employ- 
ing company, the policy being of the 
contributory type. 


GOING ON A CASH BASIS. 


Many retailers have seriously con- 
sidered putting their business on a cash 
basis. This is a matter in which each 
dealer has an individual problem. He, 
alone, is sufficiently familiar with his 
clientele to estimate what effect such 
a move would have on his business, 
While some have taken the step 100 
per cent, others have followed a middle 
course, selling for cash and placing a 
premium on charge accounts. 

The matter of delivery has been han- 
died in a somewhat similar manner, 
Some make a specific charge for this 
service, while others include it in the 
additional charge made for carrying a 
credit account. 


One dealer reports an almost instant 
increase in business after going on a 
cash basis. His customers were noti- 
fied three weeks prior to the change. 
Customers who were on a charge ac- 
count basis were given 60 days in which 
to pay. He says that he has no 1922 
unpaid accounts and voices a regret 
that he did not make the change long 
ago. 

A different method was used by an- 
other retailer. He notified those cus- 
tomers who were on charge accounts 
that he was dropping his prices to a 
cash basis and that they could continue 
on a credit basis by paying 8 per cent 
over the cash prices. Seventy-five per 
cent of these preferred to save the 8 
per cent, this dealer says, and adds 
that volume of business increased. 


Still another dealer admits the loss 
of 25 per cent in volume on making 
the change but charges this to general 
business conditions rather than the 
move. Free delivery service is main- 
tained on orders totaling $1.00 or more. 
This retailer feels that it is absolutely 
necessary to increase advertising when 
switching from credit to cash and his 
budget provides for 1 per cent for this 
purpose. 
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PRICING RETAIL MEAT CUTS. 


Whether the retailer buys carcasses or wholesale cuts, and regardless of how wholesale prices fluctuate, pricing is said to 


become a simple and accurate process when this pricing rule is used. 


to ask for the various cuts. 


One setting enables the retailer to read directly the price 
The rule was devised by Armour and Company to be distributed to its customers. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Huber Bros., meat dealers of Belle 
Plaine, Minn., have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business will be continued by 
Frank Huber. 

G. A. Skjefte has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Dunn Center, N. D., to Taft Ebel- 
toft. 

Dennis Yarger has bought the stock 
and rented the meat market equipment 
of Floyd F. Everts in Battle Creek, 
Mich. The latter had operated the mar- 
ket for 20 years. Mr. Yarger has been 
in the employ of Wenger Bros., owners 
of the Old Reliable market. 

Geo. Swadner has opened a meat 
market at 3543 West 44th st., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Bopp Brothers market, located for 
many years at 121 East Michigan ave., 
Lansing, Mich., has moved to a new 
location at the corner of Pennsylvania 
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and Michigan aves. 
manager. 


Joseph L. Perszyk will open a meat 
and grocery business at 2634 S. Su- 
perior st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. A. Galvin has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Lemmon, S 

West Town Meat Co., 3246 West 
Madison st., Chicago, Ill., has been in- 
corporated by Morris Braverman, 
Morris and Sam Berger. 

Marie Deppe will open a meat and 
grocery business at 835 E. Keefe ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Homer Hendrickson has purchased 
the State Bank building in Rensselaer, 
Ind., and in partnership with Arthur 
Ames will open a grocery and meat 
market early in July. 


Re 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


Harry F. Bopp is 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 29, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
DED wd avdtcndccnse detec cosocacsees 
SE beeopesccevereserccetesccien seas 
BEE. ccccccccecccesetvecescseseses 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 


OND cv ciccccccdececccccceneetbcosoesce 
DEE: cctcetesoncedeceqebersseetnas 
PEL cc tNeaecsncccscesesusrewenvee 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 lbs, A 
NG. slag nintbies n'y kanal’ joceeesl 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
NE ON, iin 64 one dai atidenegaes 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
+8 Ibs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 


Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Profit for the year ended May 31 of 
$1,131,852 is reported by Loblaw Gro- 


.ceterias after charges but before fed- 


eral taxes. This compares with a profit 
of $1,180,840 in the preceding year. 
Sales in the year just ended totaled 
$14,219,053 compared with $15,120,933 
a year earlier. 

Sales of Safeway Stores, Inc., for the 
four weeks ended June 17, 1933, totaled 
$16,843,735 as against $17,750,780 in the 
like period a year ago, a decrease of 
5.11 per cent. Sales for the twenty- 
four weeks ended June 17, amounting to 
$96,560,744, show a decline of 11.92 per 
cent from those of the 1932 period. 
Stores now in operation total 3,315 com- 
pared with 3,469 last year. 

National Tea Co. reports sales of 
$4,743,075 for the four weeks ended 
June 17. This is a decline of 5.55 per 
cent from those of a like period in 1932 
but shows improvement over the pre- 
vious period when the sales were 6.55 
per cent less. For the twenty weeks 
ended June 17 sales totaled $29,250,838, 
a decrease of 8.45 per cent from a year 
earlier. The number of stores in op- 
eration in the latest period was 1,324 
a drop of 9 per cent from the number 
operating at this time last year. 

Dominion Stores reports sales of 
$1,584,054 for the period ended June 
17, a decline of 9.1 per cent from those 
of the same period last year. For the 
twenty-four weeks ended June 17 sales 
at $9,099,029 show a decline of 15.8 
per cent. 

Jewel Food Stores, Inc., of this city, 
has discontinued the name of Loblaw 
Groceterias on these stores, acquired 
about fourteen months ago. The stores 
are being redecorated to conform with 
other units in the chain. 

Dixie Stores, Inc., a chain store sys- 
tem of Asheville, N. C., recently pur- 
chased seven units of D. Pender gro- 
cery chain, located at Asheville. The 
Dixie Company now has 13 stores in 


this city. 
ee 
CHAIN STORE SALES. . 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. for the four weeks ended May 
27 totaled $61,524,707. This is a de- 
cline of 15.07 per cent from those of the 
1932 period. Expressed in tons, May 
sales totaled 397,498 tons this year 
compared with 437,775 a year ago, a 
decrease of 9.2 per cent. 

Sales of the Grand Union Tea Co. 
for the five weeks ended June 3 totaled 
$2,614,112, a decline of 10.2 per cent 
from those of the 1932 period. For the 
twenty-two weeks ended June 3 sales 
totaled $10,870,468, a decline of 15.3 
per cent from those of a year earlier. 

For the four weeks ended May 27 
First National Stores sales totaled 
$7,926,902 against $8,158,748 from those 
of a year earlier, a decline of 2.8 per 


cent. 
—@—— 
MOTION IN DISPLAYS. 


More people are attracted to displays 
that are in motion than to those where 
there is no movement. A still display 
used by one firm is reported to have 
attracted 79 people in an hour. The 
same display put in motion attracted 
736 spectators in an hour. : 

aistire! SEee 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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RETAILERS TALK TRADE CODE. 


More than two hundred members of 
Ye Olde New York and other branches 
attended an open meeting on June 27 
to hear congressman Emanuel Celler 
outline just how the national industrial 
recovery and agricultural adjustment 
acts affect retail meat dealers. At the 
same time he and Aaron Kaufman, as- 
sociation attorney, urged the members 
to take an aggressive stand in formu- 
lating their own code of practice in 
advance of one being forced upon re- 
tailers that might not be as favorable 
to them. 


Minimum wages and maximum work- 
ing hours were discussed, and while it 
was the concensus of opinion that a 50- 
hour week was in line, it is planned to 
send out a questionnaire for the pur- 
pose of making a more complete survey 
to learn how retail meat dealers gen- 
erally throughout New York state feel 
in regard to the matter of hours and 
wages. 

Ye Olde New York branch recently 
received a communication from the pub- 
licity department of the Loews’ theatre 
organization in which it was stated re- 
tail meat dealers did not properly dis- 
play cards featuring its bills. In fol- 

owing through on this Ye Olde New 
York branch pointed out that no sup- 
port was being given to meat dealers, 
and as a result the cards released last 
week and featuring the “Working Man” 
accredited the star, Bette Davis, with 
the statement “I eat Meat.” The six 
prizes for the winning essays were also 
awarded during the evening. 

First vice president Joseph Behrmann 
presided at the meeting of Eastern Dis- 
trict in the absence of chairman Chris 
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Stein June 27. The main topic of the 
evening was the report of the state and 
national conventions to which Theo. E. 
Meyer and secretary Fred E. Riester 
were delegates. It seems the working 
out of a code of fair trade practices, 
which was submitted to the National 
Industrial Control Board for approval, 
were big items of interest. The dele- 
gates also reproted that treasurer T. 
K. Meyer was taken into the member- 
ship of the T-Boners, an organization 
of 99, membership to which can only be 
gained through the withdrawal or death 
of a member, and then only if one has 
done outstanding work in the associa- 
tion. Report of the progress of various 
fat rendering plants throughout the 
country, particularly in Chicago, were 
heard with much interest. It was also 
decided that, except upon the call of 
the president, there would be only one 
meeting a month during July and Au- 
gust and that would be the second 
Tuesday in the month. After a frank 
discussion of current topics the meet- 
ing was adjourned until July 11. 


At the meeting of Brooklyn Branch 
Thursday of last week president Hehn, 
delegate to national convention, gave 
an itemized report. Much interest was 
manifested in the code which has been 
submitted to the National Industrial 
Control Board. Meetings will continue 
for the present. 


Preparations for the annual bus ride 
of the Ladies Auxiliary on July 6 are 
nearing completion. Members and 
friends will meet at the Long Island 
depot, Flatbush ave., Brooklyn, and pro- 
ceed to the country home of Mrs. C 
and Mrs. H. Fischer, Amityville, L. L., 
leaving at 10:00 a. m. Refreshments 
will be served. The hostesses will be 
assisted by Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mrs. 
Chris Rosell, Mrs. G. Stauder, Mrs. 
Fred Schneider and Mrs. W. H. Wild. 
Further information may be secured 
from president Mrs. William Kramer 
or secretary Mrs. Charles Hembdt. 
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Boning Knife, Best 
Quality Steel 


Solid Steel Market 
Cleaver, German 
Pattern, 2 Ib. 10 
oz. 


1—10” Roast Beef Tier, 
with eye 


1—12” Steak Knife, Straight 
or Cimeter Type 
(state which) 


1—14” Butcher Steel, Gen- 
uine “Dick” Mag- 
netized 











A.C.Wicke Mfg.Co. 


414 East 102nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 
C.O.D. — Cash 














Unheard of value! 

Complete set of all 

five tools sent any- 

where in U. S. for 
$5.00. 


c.O.D. 
Check 


Pully guaranteed! 
Write today. 








SET, $5.00 © 
or Check 
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DOCTORS FEATURE MEAT. 


Meat was in the spotlight at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, which closed its sessions at 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently. An inter- 
esting exhibit, arranged and put in 
place by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, featured the food value of 
meat and other common foods. In a 
special booth adjacent to the exhibits 
of the Association the Board’s six new 
food value charts are on display. ~The 
various foods given on the charts were 
reproduced in natural colors. Health 
posters were also displayed bringing 
out clearly the relation of meat to 
health and efficiency. The Board’s nu- 
trition specialist was in charge of the 
exhibit. Quantities of meat literature 
were distributed. 

age 


CONTINENTAL EMPLOYS MORE. 


Employes of the Continental Can Co., 
Inc., now number 9,000 and exceed by 
700 the number on the payroll a year 
ago. Since March 1 the company has 
added 1,000 employes, an increase of 
12% per cent, Carle C. Conway, chair- 
man of the board, said. The increase is 
scattered among the company’s thirty- 
eight plants, but is most pronounced on 
the Pacific Coast and in New Orleans, 
Syracuse, Baltimore, Wheeling and 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

ad 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, June 29, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on June 22, 1933: 

Sales. High. Low. —Clo 
Weck ended, June 
June 29. 29. 
Leather. 4,500 
fd. 600 


se.— 
June 
99 


Beechnut | Pack. 5,500 
Bohack, = Y. 


Chick 
Childs 4 2, 
Cudahy Pack.. Bk 700 
First Nat. Strs. 8,200 
Gen. Foods ....46,700 
Gobel Co. | :..17,800 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 100 
Do. New .... 0 
Hormel, G. A. 200 
Hygrade Food. 2,300 
Kroger G. & B.2 5,700 
Libby McNeill 10,600 
McMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar . 
Mickelberry Co. 
M. & H. + . 
Morrell & 
= Fd. Pa: “A 
B. 


2, 550 


6,000 51% 


‘i% 
‘450 


Safeway Strs.. ‘14, 300 
Do. 6% Pfd. 50 
Do. 7% Pfd. 

Stahl Meyer .. 200 

Swift & Co. ..52,300 
Do. Intl. ....13,700 

Trunz Pork .. 200 
. S. Cold Stor. .... 
. S. Leather. :11,900 

A. 


Do. 4 - 
Wesson Oil ... 
Do. Prd. “ 
Ww aoe ie Co. ee 
De 
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» NEW SYSTEM 


Produces the finest meat , 
loaves and roasts at lower 
cost and greater efficiency. 
Two sizes: 


\\ PRICES 
$300 Small 
325 Large 


F.O.B. Factory 


Brand Bros., Inc. 


410 E. 49th St., New York City 


36 loaves or 24 roasts 
60 loaves or 48 roasts 
Names of users and com- 
plete details on request. 


ROTARY 
+ OVEN + 





CORINCO._ INSULATION 
COVERS THE NAT\ON 


Factory - 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


154 NASSAU ST. - 





CORK INSULATION Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sheet Cork—Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 


Pat. applied for 


Line in 





THE HEAVYWEIGHT 


Fig. 1091-“Hallowell” Meat Truck 


The “HALLOWELL” is built very strong to stand 
heavy work. All corners are well rounded, top is 
beaded, and everything except the running. gear is 
thoroughly galvanized after fabrication. 

Full data covering the complete “HALLOWELL” 


BULLETIN 449 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO) 





— 
BRANCHES 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 








BRANCHES 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


BOX 550 ST.Louis 





NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


T. E. Ray, district manager, Swift & 
Company, central office, has just re- 
turned to New York from a visit to 
Chicago. 


B. A. Braun, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., is progressing 
nicely following a minor operation 
which took place last week. 


Visitors to New York during the past 
week included vice president N. R. 
Clark, A. L. Jewell, branch house oper- 
ating department, and D. A. Moore, spe- 
cialty sales department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


S. C. Frazee, operating advisory 
superintendent of all plants, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, returned on the _ s. s. 
Santa Barbara on June 27 from South 
America, where he made a complete 
survey of the company’s plants. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
Sstroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended June 24, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 9 lbs.; Manhattan, 
248 Ibs.; total, 257 Ibs. Poultry.— 
Richmond, 18 Ibs. 

Allan McKenzie, chief engineer, and 
E. A. Ellendt, canned foods department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, were in New 
York last week. John Jacobs, cattle 
buyer, Wilson & Co., Chicago, and his 
son Walter Jacobs, who is with the Val 
Decker Packing Company, Piqua, Ohio, 
are visiting in New York. 








Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column, Anony- 
mous communications be le 











ARTIFICIAL CASINGS. 
Chicago, Ill., June 27. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have just noticed an article in the 
June 24th issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER in regard to a new type of 
artificial sausage casing manufactured 
in New York. One of the claims made 
for this product is that it is edible. I 
believe this claim is too broad under 
the generally accepted understanding of 
the word edible. This casing, I am in- 
formed, is made of a sheet of Japanese 
paper impregnated with the viscose 
solution, and this could hardly be con- 
sidered edible any more than one would 
consider any other kind of paper edi- 
ble. I believe the statement should be 
corrected. 

Yours truly, 
GEO. NIELSEN. 


CONTROLLED SOCIALISM. 
Omaha, Neb., June 20. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Will you permit me to congratulate 
you on the very excellent editorial in 
your issue of April 22? It shows to my 
mind real constructive thinking, the 
kind that will be necessary to get us 
out of the present condition. 
While all of us are opposed to com- 


munism or socialism, which most of us 
are inclined to class in the same cate- 
gory, yet it seems to me a sort of 
“controlled socialism” is the way out. 

By that I mean a law that will define 
the number of hours that shall consti- 
tute a week’s work, this to give employ- 
ment to the present unemployed; a law 
that will define a living wage for 
common labor, this to be certain that 
all who are employed are sure of suffi- 
cient wage to insure a decent living and 
enough for a small amount of luxury. 

Then, after the government has de- 
fined these two lines for all business, 
let it step out of the picture and let 
business alone. 


Such laws would naturally increase 
overhead and the cost of all articles, but 
when all people have some money they 
can buy, and I think it is the only plan 
that does not on the face of it take from 
one class to give to another. True 
enough, there are many things to be 
worked out, but I think they could be. 

Yours truly, 


H. C. AUCHMUTY. 
~~ fe 
MEAT EXHIBIT DRAWS CROWDS. 


Widespread interest is being shown 
in A Century of Progress meat exhibit, 
which occupies a prominent place in 
the Agricultural Building on the expo- 
sition grounds. An actual check on the 
attendance made on June 11 showed that 
10,000 persons studied the exhibit that 
day. e exhibit was described and 
illustrated in a special section of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of June 17, 1933. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Steers, 
Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, cutter to medium........... ove 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice........ gevewd $ 
Vealers, medium ° 
Vealers, common 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, common to medium. . 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-170 lbs 
230-250 Ibs. 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.....$ 6.75@ 7.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy........ssseeee+++12 
Choice, native, light. povscoorevesosessul 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs oll Rais 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 I ba 12% 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice COWS. ..........++- a $0 
Common to fair cows............ seccee @ 

Fresh bologna bulls..... woecccce covcces 


BEEF CUTS. 


hinds and ribs 
ds an 


& 
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Tenderiloins, 
Shoulder clods 
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DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Genuine spring lambs 
Lambs, choice 
Lambs, ga 
Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 7*e 9 
Pork tenderloins, fresh @20 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, Western, 10@i2 Ibs. 
Butts, boneless, Weste’ ° 
Butts, regular, Wes torn. 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. 
Picnic hams, Western, 7 6@8 
GHEE  wcsscccsccevessoese Sgedceccy & 
ww A extra “Iean : 4 
or mmings, regular ean...... 
BUGUNEED cccsccevcccccsee e 6 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 
Hams, 
— 5 
Pe 4 





Shop fat 
Breast 


FANCY MEATS. 


steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 


Stee eer eeereeesese 


od 


veal 
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BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Peete etree eeeesees 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 91%4-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
1.85 2.10 
1.85 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)... 
Centralized (90 score) 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs or hennery selections 1a 18% 
Standards 


@15 
Storage packed ......ccccccccccce petee er @14% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express......... cove 
Fowls, horn 
Broilers, avg. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...14 
Western, 3€ to 42 lbs. to dozen, +e 14 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to seo ed to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 

Ducks— 

Long Island 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb 

Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 
Young toms 
Young hens 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib... 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


monet 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale 
New York, 
June 22 


@25 


@24 
@23 


rices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
ston and Philadelphia, week ended 


June 16 aa 19 21 22 
: 22 po 22 22 
a Bt Bh 8 
24% 24 
23% 23% 3% 24 «24 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
21% 21% 22 22% 22% 22% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
Chicago. 4 54,337 1,550,759 1,540,265 
x. oc TH 80,657 83.429 1,952,552 2,057,578 
Boston * beaia 24,502 613,145 594,252 
Phila. .. 24,501 25 25,014 686,633 _ 668,188 


Total 191,080 198,893 187,282 4,803,089 4,860,283 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Out On hand 

oust 22. June 22. June 23. _ilast year. 
~ = 37,356 21,672,017 14,352,738 
52,407 8,566,386 .11,208,912 

176: 585 5,168 3,234,285 3,830,209 
49,830 15,460 4,624,597 4,228,834 
-1,111,065 


110,391 38,087,285 33,615,693 


Same 
week day 


Saye - 


Boston 
Phila. 


Total 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
a aa itantie’ port 
onli to , -t.. 
um sulphate, _ 
f.a.s. 


=. 
2.15 
2.60 & 10c 
2.50 & 10c 


10% BLP. Lt b. fish factory. . 
lo o. ee 
guano, foreign, 13@14% am- 

monia, 10% B. eccccccccces 

scrap, acidulated, 6% 

nia, a A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & 
By MPL WEES 5 <oiec¢s essed oece 
in hg BABB. cc cccscocesecesges 

ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% 3. P. L. bulk 
ae unground, 9@10% ammo- 


Foreign Bg meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, we ‘ton, eit 

Bone meal, South 
4% and 50 bes 

Superphosphate, 
more, per ton, 


eee eeeeeee 


spe f.o.b. Baiti- 
16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure 30% bulk, per ton... 
Kalnit. ax bulk, per ton........ 
Muriate in bags, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, per ton...... 
Less temporary discount 10% %. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
CO. GHGER oc cncctccvcsces eccce 
60% ground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS: 
—* yo bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
ist shin bones, “ave. @ to WF tbe., 
Bi ie per — ae 


75.00@ 85.0 
60.00 
50.00 


70.00 
200.00 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 24, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week 
ended 
June 24. 


9,619 
683 


Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses. . 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses 

; carcasses... 


Pork cuts, Ibs.... 2,377,214 2,026,804 


Local slaughters: 
Cattle 


-2,651,926 


8,905 


41,027 
70,674 77,622 


a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended June 24, 1933: 


Week 
ended 
West. drsd. meats: June 24, 

Steers, carcasses ...... 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses 

Mutton, carcasses 

Pork, Ibs. 


68,340 


sinidtleiag 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended June 24, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses . 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


—_— 























SAYER & COMPANY, INC. | 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 
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Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 














HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


| 723 West Lake Street Chicago 











PATENT 


by the Pioneers 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 


Rounds 


Bladders 




















ALBANY PackING Co.Ine 


ALBANY, HX 




















Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 








“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 


Water-selected only by 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 
274 Water Street New York City 











| UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Stock Foods 
Calf 


Tallows 


Pulled Wool 
Pickled Skins 
Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Sausage Foreman 


sausagemaker with 31 years’ 
manufacturing quality meat 
and curing and smoking all 
kinds of meats desires position. Good 
references; available at once. W-313, The 
National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 


Expert 
experience 
products 


Rendering Man 


Position wanted by vegetable oil re- 
finer, experienced in production of short- 
ening, salad oil, lard, and in control 
analyses. Reference from former em- 
ployer. W-311, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Experienced Casings Man 


Wanted for packingplant, northem 
Ohio, thoroughly experienced casings 
man. Give age, salary wanted and 
references. W-310, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Sausagemaker 


If you want to make sausage that SELLS, 
in touch with me. 
married, with 18 


get 
I am German, 32 years old, 
years’ practical experience. 


all kinds of sausage. 
figure costs and yields. 


Handle help to advantage, 


St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 

Expert sausagemaker, German, 
experience on all kinds of sausage, boiled, baked 
and spiced hams, desires permanent position as 


foreman with large Eastern or Middle West con- | 
| refining and sales, we specialize in that line, cov- 


cern. First-class in delicatessen and all special- 
ties; understands business from A. to Z. Age, 
34; now employed. W-315, The National 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker thoroughly experienced in com- 
plete line of sausage, meat specialties, baked and 
barbecued hams, loaves, glazed products, etc., 
wishes new connection. Not afraid of hard work 
or responsibility. Guarantee results. 
ployed in West, but will go anywhere if oppor- 
tunity warrants. W-317, The National Provision- 
er, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Sales Manager 


You can be sure of RESULTS in your 
sales department when it is headed by a 
man thoroughly familiar with sales and 
development work through many years’ 
practical experience. Here’s my record: 
For 13 years buying and selling canned 
meats, dry sausage, butter, eggs, cheese, 
and entire packinghouse line. Have pro- 
moted sales, developed departments, su- 
pervised plant help and salesmen, show- 
ing profits steadily even during last three 
trying years. Unquestionable business, 
bank and personal references. Will travel 
opening new territories or supervise 
salesmen. E. S. S., Box 306, Elm Grove, 
West Virginia. 


MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 


STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


64 PEARL ST. 
Joseph Wahiman. 


(Formerly with Armour 


Steady, sober, dependable. | 
W-314, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn | 





wide practical | 


Pro- | oftice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Refer to W-306. 


a | eral years’ 
Now em- | 





€& Company 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1576 


Plant Production Man 


production man desires position, any 
with opportunity to advance in organ- 


Plant 
capacity, 


| ization as ability and past experience prove worth. 
Guarantee quality, uniformity and appearance in | 


Salary secondary to opportunity. Knows oper- 
ating cost reduction, quality products, yields, de- 
partmental mechanics. References. W-312, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Packinghouse Expert 


available for limited time. If you wish to im- 
prove your working efficiency, piece-work or bonus 
system, modern processing of better quality prod- 
ucts; or advice in curing, killing, sausage, lard 





ering all departments. Results guaranteed. Ref- 
erences. Call or write The National Provisioner 





Plant Superintendent 


Young man with over 20 years’ practical pack- 
inghouse operating experience, all departments: 
killing, cutting, rendering, curing, manufacturing, 
etc. Handle any size plant, beef or pork. Sev- 
experience as plant superintendent. 
Can handle labor efficiently and operate plant 
economically. References. W-304, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Equip. Wanted & for Sale 


Meat Grinder 


Wanted to buy, used meat grinder in 
good condition. Prefer Enterprise No, 
62 or larger, belt or motor-driven. State 
lowest cash price, your city. W-316, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








Rendering Equipment 


Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
mps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


For sale, 








Business Opportunities 





Packing Plant for Lease 


Los Angeles, Calif., plant, brick and 
concrete construction, 8 years old. Bwery 
department well equipped, in A-1 shape. 
Land 3% acres. Lessee’s yearly business 
$2,000,000 for past 6 years. Annual kill 
12,000 beef, 28,000 hog, 70,000 lambs. 
Present tenants moving to larger quar- 
ters. Plant clear. Might consider divid- 
ing profits with reliable firm furnishing 
operating capital. Plant available July 
15. Owners, 7014 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 
Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 





Dept. Mgr. 











Standard 1500-lb. _—i| 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 
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rise No, 
west Main — and Packing Plant at Austin, ti 
t | me ee = 
ef || Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = Pimeurs 
Meltes BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
bulletin MANUFACTURERS OF 
a ma Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
ity. Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon ll_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 
ities ans 
a EASTER BRAND 
‘ck ant Meat Food Products 
. Ewery . 
sue } | 25 Metcalf St. ‘The Danahy Packing Co. _Butfalo,N.y. | 
1ual kill —_—_—_—_—_—————— 














lambs. 


sr quar. Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


=e | | 4 John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


lle July 


a., Los Grade Ag 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 


HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


bag Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Sentagioetty Locuted 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL 























= 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Adler Company 

Advance Foundry 

Albany Packing Co., 

Allbright-Nell Co 

American Cooperage Co 

Arbogast & Bastian Co.............. 
Armour and Company 


Halsted, E. S. & Co., 

Ham Boiler Corporation 

Hammett & Matanle, Ltd 
Henschien, H. Peter 

Hormel, Geo. A. & Co 

Hubbard, J. W. Co 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Best & Donovan 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co 
Brand Bros., 

Brecht Corporation, 


Independent Casing Co 


Jackle, Geo. H. 


Cahn, Fred C. 

Callahan, A. P. & Co 
Columbus Packing Co., 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co 
Cork Insulation Co., 

Cudahy Packing Co., 


Kahn’s Sons Co., E 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kennett-Murray 

Kingan & Co 

Krey Packing Co 


Danahy Packing Co 

Daniels Mfg. Co 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co 

Dold, Jacob, Packing Co 

Drehmann Paving & Constr. Co..... 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 

Durr Packing Co., C. A 


Levi, Harry & Co 
Lohman, Wm. J., 


McMurray, L. H 

Mayer, EH. J.. & Bons Co... ..ccccecess 
Menges, Mange, Inc 

Meyer, H. H. Packing Co 

Mitts & Merrill 

Mongolia Importing Co., Inc 
Morrell, John & Co 


Felder & Jochsberger, 
Felin, John J., & Co 
Frick Co., Inc 


Graybill & Stephenson 


Griffith Laboratories Oppenheimer Casing Co............. 


Packers Commission Co 

Patent Casing Co 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co 

Peters Machinery Co 

Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.. 63% 


53 
Rath Packing Co., 
Rhinelander Paper Co 
Rogers, F. C., Ine 


Sayer & Co., Inc 

Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co.. 55 
Sieloff Brine Spray Units, Inc 

Smith’s Sons Co., John E...Second Cover 
Sparks, H. L. & Co 

Specialty Mfrs. Sales 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange, Wm. J., Co 

Stedman’s Fdy. & Mch. Works...... 
Superior Packing Co 

Swift & Company 


Theurer-Norton Provision Co 


United Cork Companies.............. 29 
United Dressed Beef Co............. 51 


Visking Corporation 
Vogt. F. G., & Sons, Inc 


51 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 


tion of this index. 








0 O 
Be sure to receive YOUR copies of the Folder- 


Series, now ready for mailing, to explain the 








Buying-points and Consumer-appeal of 
1.C.Co. 








Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 





SHURQTITCH 





CASINGS 
Send your letterhead or a postcard 
Independent Casing Co. 
Imporers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


1335-1347 West 47th Street — Chicago—U. S. A. 


New York.—.Hamburg.—.London 
0 oO 











PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Postsitge ——] 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








| The Cudahy Packing Co. | 


Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 


























Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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- Famous Brands — 


we built on B lity 






































— MoRRPIL & Co. 





General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 


Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 


“Since 1827” 


a \ 


MEATS 








fooas of Unmatched Quality 


"TSSKA 


QUALITY. 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 








The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 





Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Lhe Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton — 
Mince Meat 








ic. A. Daw Padies Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


FRANKFURTS 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 

















Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 


Price Service 


Chicago St. Paul 








DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Eeeetate Barrel Lots 

















PURE MEAT 65 
* omnes 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hame and Bacon have 
such fine yp tae oo are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 

















Paradise 


Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard 








The 


Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 


CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 














THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” ype 
H AM. S and BACON Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 


Represented by New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
NEW YORK eo oe WASHINGTON page REPRESENTATIVES 


H. L. Woodruff W. ©. Ford J. A. Hogan G. Gray Co. 
Bell & McLetchie, Boston Washington, D. C. 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av. N.W. “ia Btate St. ©. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H. D. Amiss br ag Md. § 























(eee sacs ae 








mee Jacos Doin Pacnine Co. The 


a Burao- Omaza | | RATH PACKING Co. 
Ds < 


WIcHITA ie 
AM! £ ee, § | ¥ s 
_ has be 
B SACON Pork and Beef Packers npr 
~S8 p BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON ilies 


Shi of Straight and Mixed Cars of 
2 iy =) Packing House Products 


straight and mixed cars 
Waterloo, Iowa —_ 


| KINGAN & Co. | 


| PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Straight and Mixed Cars | 
\ of Beef and Provisions RELL of LE” 9 
AB ran 


NEW YORK OFFICE HAMS BACON LARD 


410 W. 14th Street Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

New — N. ¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
REPRESENTATIVES: a Atlanta, Ga. D. 
Wm, G. Joyce, Boston A Philadelphia, Pa. 


q 3 ‘ Iphi: Harrisburg, Pa. 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia Pittsburgh, Pa. 




































































Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “""s seus. Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 




















1938, 


Eso) 








). TORSION SPRINGS 


Special Torsion Springs have always been an exclu- 
sive feature of ANCO Ham Retainers—this feature 
has been made still more attractive by heavier and 
improved design spring. Their increased elasticity 
and longer deflection allow for the greatest con- 
traction and expansion of the hams. 


WIDER RATCHETS 


New, wider ratchets with more notches eliminate 
tilting covers and assure perfectly shaped hams. 


}. > 


RS Welcomes you to 


I 


A Century of Progress 
ARD and invites you to visit 
the ANCO plant 





hia 
A CENTURY 
York OF PROGRESS 






































nd =CHICAGO= 


ill 








HAM RETAINE 


The best Boiled Hams must be processed in the 
best Ham Retainers. The superiority of ANCO 
Ham Retainers is best substantiated by the fact 
that a great proportion of the leading ham boil- 
ing establishments of this country use them and 
are very enthusiastic in their approval. 


ANCO Ham Retainer boxes are drawn from 
single sheets of steel and are heavily tinned after 
fabrication. There are no seams, crevices, or 
rivets, and the corners are well rounded, thus 
insuring the smoothest and cleanest possible 
product. 


ANCO Ham Retainers are saving time and ex- 
pense in producing perfect boiled hams for hun- 
dreds of users. Write us today for folder and 
new prices. 


Write for Latest Prices and 
Quantity Discounts 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIL 


Eastern Office: 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





They're Swift’s Selecte 





Ample stocks of raw 
terials enable us to seleg 
bladders that conform § 
rigid quality standards. 


Salted or dried, as 
prefer. Graded small, 
dium, and large. Perfect k 
minced ham (square, flat, 
round style) and Mortad 
Sausage. 





Inquire of the loa 
Swift & Company bra 
house or representative:O} 
prices are reasonable. 





Swift & Company 


U.S.A. 








